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A 


HAT is the aspect of Queen Mary’s personality which 
strikes us most as we think, naturally, of these latest 
and nearest years in which the youngest at any rate of 
her granddaughter’s subjects have known her best. 
Through everything, bereavement, the ordeal of war, the 
inevitable pressure of advancing years, she has borne herself 
with a gallantry which caught the imagination and inspired 
universal admiration and respect. Her vitality was remarkable. 
Even in this last year, since the blow of the death of her second 
son, King George VI, fell on her, it was difficult to think of 
this gallant lady as really old. Old she may have been by the 


measure of calendar years, but old in spirit she never has 
been. Yet, great-granddaughter of King George IIIl and 
great-grandmother of the future Charles III as she was, what 


a span of time she covered, even if the earliest years are 
forgotten and the span stretches only from the day in 1893 
when, as Princess May, she was married to the Duke of York, 
to the evening of last Tuesday when, her life moving slowly 
to its close, as King George V’s had done, she died peacefully 
in her sleep so near to the Palace where she had lived for a 
quarter of a century as Queen. In February, 1936, 
one chapter in the history of a Royal House by adding to the 
diary her husband had kept since 1880 the entry: “ My 
dearest husband King George V was much distressed at the 
bad handwriting above, and begged me to write his diary for 
him the next day. He passed away on January 20th at 
5 minutes before midnight—Mary R.” Yet in a sense that 
chapter was not closed. The writer of those words most 
worthily continued it. For a moment grief exercised its sway, 
but duty put grief behind, and a Queen Mother was 
serving her people as she had served them for more than 
forty years as Princess and Queen. Now the chapter is closed 
finally, and the book is shut. 


she closed 


soon 


It was the fortune of the two last King Georges to have 
their own qualities of sound sense and unswerving integrity 
most fitly and most valuably complemented by consorts of 
much more than normal intelligence and breadth of interests. 
Queen Mary was possessed of a strong critical faculty. She 
Was never unsympathetic or harsh, but she always knew her 





VERY GALLANT LADY 


mind, and always, so far as lay within her sphere, acted as her 
convictions dictated. Sir Osbert Sitwell, in an appreciation on 
a later page, tells how Queen Mary once said to him: “I am 
afraid I am losing my memory,” and then, “ but I mean to get 
it back.” That was characteristic. The will is not omnipotent. 
There are limitations that relentless time imposes. But that 
Queen Mary should determine to triumph over disabilities, even 
if in the end capitulation had to be, was example of a trait 
which she manifested throughout her life. It was of a Queen 
Regnant, not of a Queen Consort, that Tennyson wrote: 
“ A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife and Queen,” 

but the words are as appropriate to Queen Mary as they were 
to Queen Victoria. Queen Mary, indeed, filled another réle, 
of which the importance can only be partially assessed. Her 
devotion to her two granddaughters was intense, and how 
much Queen Elizabeth owes, and will owe, to contact with her 
ripe wisdom and experience even the Queen herself perhaps 
can hardly realise. But this is certain, that much that was 
best in the aged Queen whose work is over will persist in 
the young Queen before whom life, with all its exacting duties, 
stretches. 

With Queen Mary there passes something stable, something 
strengthening, something fine. She had come to be looked on 
as a national possession, and the nation will miss her consciously 
and greatly. Her mind was acute and wide-ranging. She was 
extremely well read. She had great knowledge of antiques, 
She liked visiting exhibitions of all sorts. She loved London 
and she loved Sandringham, and in later years rarely travelled 
except from one to the other. She cared about the daily activi- 
ties of her people: She liked to visit factories and take her elder 
granddaughter with her to see what they were like. Her 
hands were rarely idle. The carpet she made herself is 
historic. Needlework, knitting, all came alike to her—small 
things, but signs of a ceaseless activity which no doubt gave 
Now that both hands 
is room only for 

life and for the 


relaxation to a ceaselessly active mind. 
and mind have ceased to labour, there 
thankfulness both for the fullness of the 


calmness of its ending. 
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Freer International Trade 


Nobody need blame the Continental members of the 
Organisation for European Co-operation for the fears, which 
they were expressing only a week ago, lest the British Govern- 
ment should restrict still further our trade with other European 
countries in order to carry out certain exclusive manoeuvres, 
including sterling convertibility, with the United States. For 
what is the O.E.E.C. for, except to foster European economic 
co-operation, and to question any move that seems likely to 
hinder that co-operation ? Fortunately Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Butler were able not only to lay all these fears to rest but also 
to go further and announce measures and policies designed 
to open further the channels of European trade. The Paris 
meeting of O.E.E.C, began with rejoicing that the British 
Government had brought itself to ease its restrictions on 
imports from Western Europe and to raise the travel allowance 
for its own nationals from £25 to £40. It ended with rejoicing 
mixed with relief that the British Government not only agreed 
to the prolongation of the European Payments Union, that 
valuable instrument of multilateral trade, for a further year 
from July Ist, 1953, but also surrounded its proposals for a 
review of this undertaking, should convertibility become 
possible, with so many resolutions for the liberalisation of 
trade generally that there could be no doubt that Britain was 
going straight in the direction of freedom. In fact everybody 
is so pleased that a little judicious carping may perhaps be 
introduced, with a view to ensuring that the work now begun 
does not flag too soon. The original reduction of the travel 
allowance to £25 was an action that no enlightened person 
could have condoned. The £8,000,000 that it will cost to raise 
it to £40 is a small price to pay for good that will be done to 
the cause of European co-operation. And as to the relaxation 
of import restrictions, it still releases only some 14 per 
cent. of imports into the United Kingdom from Western 
Europe on private account from quantitative restrictions, 
leaving 42 per cent. still under control, as against 90 per cent. 
free for Britain in 1951 and (very significantly) for Germany 
at this moment. 


French Leave 


That a Prime Minister of France should leave Paris for the 
United States immediately after securing, by a mere thirty-one 
votes, the support of the Assembly for a measure to keep the 
Treasury afloat with a loan of 80,000 million frances from the 
Bank of France, is one of those recurrent illogicalities of 
French politics that the world must, presumably, try to get 
used to. But it is very difficult to do that when it is remem- 
bered that doubts about the ability of the French Treasury 
to meet its commitments have been common for more than 
three months—a period, it so happens, longer than the life 
of the present Government. What is more, M. Mayer, the 
present Prime Minister, was himself Finance Minister in the 
preceding Government of M. Pinay and was trying to over- 
come this precise difficulty of shortage of funds at the time 
when that Government fell. This fact might entitle him to 
try to shame the Assembly which blocked his way then and 
was still trying to block it before he got his way on Tuesday 
night, but it is also a shocking reminder of the very small dis- 
tance his Government has been able to travel in the financial 
field in the past three months. 


Towards the E.D.C. Treaty 


All at the moment is going well with the European Defence 
Treaty. Its ratification by the Bundestag by the unexpectedly 
large majority of 224 votes to 165 must have the effect of 
strong moral pressure on France, which can hardly be pre- 
pared to accept the invidious rdle of the single Power to stand 
in the way of the unification of Western Europe. At least 
equally important in relation to French ratification is the 
agreement reached by representatives of all the six E.D.C. 
States on the protocols which France imperatively insisted on 
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attaching to the treaty. The agreement has still to be approved 
by the respective Governments, but if the French and German 
negotiators are in accord it is reasonably certain that their 
principals will be. But there are still hurdles across the course 
The first is the Bundesrat, or Upper House, at Bonn. Dr 
Adenauer does not command a majority there, and while i 
seems likely none the less that the Bill embodying the treaty 
will get through with a few votes to spare, there will still remain 
the second hurdle, in the shape of a decision by the Supreme 
Court at Karlsruhe on the question whether certain provisions 
in the Bill involve a change in the constitution, which would re. 
quire for enactment a two-thirds majority of the Bundestag 

which Dr. Adenauer does not command, and is not y 

likely to command after this year’s general election. But one 
obstacle must be dealt with at a time as it presents itself 
The Bundestag vote was one of the chief of them, and it has 
been triumphantly surmounted. The confidence the Bundestag 
has shown in Dr, Adenauer should strengthen his positiog 
throughout Western Europe, and particularly in France. 


Deviating Into Sense? 


The Soviet Union’s devotion to the cause of peace has 
for a long time been expressed in words utterly unrelated to, 
and indeed frequently contradicted by, its deeds. The slightest 
deviation from this monotonous but hallowed routine was 
bound to attract interest, and it is not surprising that recent 
deviations have stirred considerable speculation. The gift— 
made before M. Stalin’s death—of a substantial sum to the 
Flood Relief Fund was the more welcome for being unexpected, 
and Moscow’s generosity was later emulated by Peking. More 
potentially significant, because more directly related to politics, 
was the tone -of General Chuikov’s reply to the British protest 
about the shooting down of an R.A.F. Lincoln in Germany; 
it could not be called accommodating, let alone apologetic, 
but it was less truculent and unreasonable than might have 
been expected. Hard on the heels of this desiccated and 
vestigial olive twig came M. Molotov’s offer to intervene with 
the North Korean authorities on behalf of a group of diplo- 
matic and other civilian internees who have been in their hands 
since the fighting started. To build on these scraps of evidence 
the theory that M. Malenkov may be moving towards a 
general détente would be foolish in the extreme. There is 
plenty of room for Russia to modify-—and gain some sympathy 
in the process—-the habitual boorishness of her international 
conduct without swerving by a hair’s breadth from her ultimate 
purposes. These (whatever they may be) are more likely to be 
attained from behind a facade of reasonableness than by the 
continuous and rather idiotic display of bad manners to which 
we are accustomed. Further developments along these lines, 
if there are any, will be scrutinised by sensible people in a 
spirit of analysis rather than in a roseate haze of hope. 


Justice for Judges 

It is intelligible that the Government should want to give 
itself more time to consider the question of the Judges’ salaries, 
but it is doubtful whether the problem will prove any more 
tractable after Easter than before. It is easy for critics of the 
proposal to give the Judges an extra £1,000 a year free of tax 
to condemn it as setting a dangerous precedent. Precedent 
and consistency are useful checks to rash action, but it 1s 
possible to make fetishes of both of them. In this case, morfe- 
over, no precedent of importance would be created. Judges are 
a very small class, set apart in many ways from the rest of the 
population. The claim that because a Judge got a tax-free 
addition to his emoluments a civil servant or a town-clerk or an 
inspector of nuisances should be entitled to expect the same !s 
absurd. If the objectors to the Government’s method of attain- 
ing a result on the desirability of which almost everyone 1s 
agreed can suggest a better method it is certain of the most 
sympathetic consideration. But it may well be doubted whether 
the one method that has so far been suggested, the increase of 
the Judges’ salaries by enough thousands of pounds to leave 
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them £1,000 net better off than they are today—this would mean, 
for example, paying the Lord Chancellor, who now gets £10,000 
an extra £30,000 a year—is in fact a better way at all. That 
the Government has reaffirmed its resolve that the Judges shall, 
in one way or another, get extra remuneration is satisfactory. 
If it decides that its original way is the best way it will not 
deserve attack for having in this single limited instance broken 
the shackles of precedent. 


An Ultimatum from Austin’s 


The strike at Austin’s Longbridge motor works has dragged 
itself out for nearly five weeks. The net results have been 
considerable hardship for ten thousand men and their families, 
and a loss in output of fifteen thousand vehicles. It is hard 
to believe that the National Union of Vehicle Builders, who 
caused the stoppage by calling out their two thousand members 
at Longbridge and consequently depriving another eight 
thousand employees of work, seriously thought that they could 
force the management to accept the principle that a shop 
steward is a privileged person who must be given preferential 
treatment in matters of redundancy and re-employment. No 
management could accept such a principle, and Austin’s 
rejected it emphatically when on Monday they issued their 
warning that if the vehicle builders were not back at work on 
Friday they would be considered to have left the company’s 
employment. The general secretary of the union, for his part, 
said blandly that they would be prepared to accept settlement 
on the basis of the reinstatement of Mr. John McHugh, the 
senior shop steward, whose dismissal with some hundreds of 
others, on grounds of redundancy, started the trouble. This, 
of course, is exactly what Austin’s, in view of the way in which 
the union has elevated the case of Mr. McHugh to the realms 
of principle, cannot do without conceding that principle. The 
vehicle builders’ fight has been lonely, unprofitable, unpopular, 
and not in the least glorious—unless they have evidence of 
victimisation which they have kept carefully concealed. Con- 
sidering the small comfort they have had from the T.U.C., that 
seems unlikely. 


Calm After Floods 


The danger that, after flood and tempest, the miseries of a 
political storm might be inflicted on a still suffering country, 
seems at last to have been removed. When the Prime Minister 
said, immediately after the gravity of the recent flood disaster 
had become known, that the damage must be treated on a 
national basis, he was speaking for the nation, and any deli- 
berate attempt to turn the question into a party matter would 
have been an attempt to damage national unity. Now the 
House of Commons, having got through Tuesday’s debate on 
flood damage payments in a calm and dignified manner, can 
direct its attention to the strictly practical problems of 
relief. rehabilitation of land and other property, and (through 
the Waverley Committee) to the examination of the causes 
of last month’s disaster with a view to determining future action. 
It is, of course, still necessary, as a mere contribution to the 
proper performance of the vast work now to be carried out, 
that Parliament should remain constantly vigilant in its scrutiny 
of the Government’s own measures. This may lead to occasional 
brushes such as that which took place between the Home 
Secretary and Mr. Edward Evans (the Labour Member for 
Lowestoft) in the Commons last week—but which was not 
repeated this Tuesday. Vigilance need not be taken to imply 
hostility. The country must make the best of a bad job on 
the East Coast, and in the Scottish forests now strewn with 
fallen timber. After any such disaster, of a kind not seen for 
centuries, it would probably have to do just that, since there 
is No insurance organisation that could reasonably be required 
to carry the whole of such a huge and sudden weight, and no 
wa) of retrieving the loss of life or health. But part of the 
result of making the best of a bad job may be of permanent 
value. and that is the part which is now the business of the 
Waverley Committee to discover. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENT paid its last tributes to Queen Mary on 

Wednesday, and having done so adjourned for the rest 

of the day as a mark of respect. The address which the 
House sent to the Queer spoke of “ this melancholy occasion,” 
and although in the brief speeches that were made in the 
Commons there was a sense of the deeply-felt loss that the 
country has suffered—Mr. Churchill said there had not in 
living memory been a figure more widely known or more 
universally honoured—yet it was impossible not to feel glad 
of Queen Mary’s life and of the power that was given her to 
retain almost to the end that alertness and uprightness, physical 
as well as moral, that have so impressed themselves upon the 
public. Mr. Walter Elliot expressed this feeling admirably 
when he recalled that the Members who called on Queen 
Mary to bring the condolences of the House on the death of 
her son, George VI, found her looking forward to better times 
in the reign of her granddaughter, Elizabeth Il. The Govern- 
ment has been attacked this week for making an announcement 
of policy to the Press instead of to the House, but the first public 
announcement of the death of Queen Mary was given to the 
House late on Tuesday night by Mr. Churchill. Members had 
been preparing themselves all day for the news, but it came 
as a painful shock to one visitor in the public gallery whose 
gasp of dismay could be heard throughout the stilled chamber. 


. * * * 


The fortunes of the Government have varied this week. 
Monday must be counted a Government success, for the flood 
relief measures which it has taken and is proposing secured 
general approval. The change in Labour’s attitude was miracu- 
lous. There was no more talk of Mr. Churchill’s broken 
pledges, or of the Government’s attempt to sabotage Labour’s 
Coast Protection Act; and when Mr. Macmillan gently con- 
trasted the harmony of Monday’s debate with the acerbities that: 
had preceded it, one or two Labour Members were quite 
shocked by his indelicacy. , 

* *” *~ * 


The withdrawal of the Judges’ Remuneration Bill from this 
week’s programme must rank as a Government failure in party 
relations. Ministers should have discovered the attitude of 
their own supporters towards the principle of tax-free allow- 
ances before the Bill was published. Mr. Churchill put up a 
wonderful defence on Tuesday of the Government’s decision to 
postpone the Bill without abandoning its determination to give 
the judges more money. Never, it seems, has the Government 
been more unanimous or resolute than in deciding that a Bill 
which was thought safe a week ago had better be postponed. 
Constitutional historians may note with relief that the power 
of the party machine is not after all as crushing as has been 
suggested. 

- - * ~ 


Real and deep differences of opinion about the merits of 
Central African Federation were made plain in Tuesday’s 
debate in the Commons, but most of the speakers had already 
identified themselves with a particular approach to the problem. 
Political curiosity fastened on the choice of Sir Frank Soskice 
to wind up Labour’s case against federation. He has been 
known hitherto as a gentle, courteous and patient debater, and 
a lucid exponent of points of law arising out of such measures 
as Finance Bills. But could he do more than speak adequately 
to a brief? Within the limits he set himself on Tuesday— 
an examination of the federal scheme from the viewpoint of 
an African—Sir Frank spoke with an element of passion and 
insistence. His courtesy did not allow him on this occasion 
to yield before the protests and disclaimers that he forced Mr. 
Lyttelton to make, and indeed the spectacle of Mr. Lyttelton 
throwing himself about restlessly as Sir Frank developed his 
argument suggested that the Opposition will gain in fighting 
strength as Sir Frank gains in experience. 

J. F. B. 
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THE FEDERATION 


ITH the division on Central African Federation in 

the House of Commons on Tuesday the die is cast. 

It is true that the project could still be brought to 
nothing by an adverse result of the impending plebiscite in 
Southern Rhodesia, but the approval of Parliament in this 
country will undoubtedly influence the Southern Rhodesian 
voters strongly. The announcement of the figures in the House 
was received in fitting silence. Even now it is hard to say 
with assurance whether Mr. Lyttelton’s hopes are justified and 
Mr. Griffiths’ fears are groundless. Both the Colonial Secre- 
tary and his predecessor spoke with great sincerity, and each 
of them had a case which it is difficult to answer. Each case 
has found influential sponsors outside the House of Commons. 
The balance tilts only slightly this way or that. But probably 
most people, compelled in the end to approve one course or 
the other, have undergone the same mental processes as that 
eminent authority on African affairs, Lord Hailey, who wrote 
in The Times on Monday that he felt at the outset some mis- 
giving about the scheme, but had concluded that on the whole it 
seemed to hold out to the Africans of all the three territories 
concerned a future the value of which they have not been able 
to appreciate. That inability is not surprising. There are six 
million Africans in Southern Rhodesia, North Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. -How many of them can be supposed to have the 
faintest conception of what federation means—-a question on 
which many aspirants to seats in the House of Commons have 
manifested considerable mental confusion’ The main con- 
tention on which the Opposition—apart from the far from 
negligible group of Labour Members who dissociated them- 
selves from its views—took its stand was the unjustifiability of 
imposing federation on the African population against its will. 
That is a thesis which must command respect, but it must first 
be examined itself and then weighed against what may be, on 
balance, overriding arguments in favour of federation. 

As to the first point, it can be argued with some reason that 
if, admittedly, the mass of the African population of the three 
territories have no glimmering of understanding of what federa- 
tion means, either generally or in its application to themselves, 
many of the chiefs do grasp what federation is, and the tribes- 
men are in the habit of trusting them. But this suggestion is 
not completely valid. In the first place a minority of intellec- 
tuals may be something less than infallible as guides; a minority 
of intellectuals is not superior to the mass of average level- 
headed men, in regard, for example, to Communist “ Peace ” 
Conferences. In the second it is a case not merely of under- 
standing what federation in the abstract is and what effect its 
adoption in Central Africa would be. It is a case of studying 
the White Paper and the present Bill and scrutinising the safe- 
guards they embody. Any federation involves transferred 
powers and reserved powers—powers transferred to the new 
Federal Government at the centre, and powers reserved to the 
legislatures of the constituent States. In this case it is the 
reserved powers that affect the African most closely, most 
notably in the matter of his land. Here nothing will be changed 
except in so far as the Federal Government may requisition 
sites for public undertakings; that right is exercised by the 
Government, and even by local authoritics, in this country. 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, moreover, will still remain 
protectorates, with direct access to the Secretary of State in 
Whitehall, a provision to which they have always, and rightly, 
attached great importance. The Federal Government’s powers 
will relate mainly to matters which do not affect the individual 
directly, such as external affairs, communications by rail, river 
and air and customs, though it is hoped that by raising the 
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economic standard of the whole area the change will affect hig 
indirectly and beneficially. 

There is one further consideration to be borne in mind, To 
Shelve federation at this stage would not have the effect of 
simply leaving things as they are. What is supremely to by 
desired is sincere co-operation between moderate Europeans 
and moderate Africans. They exist; but so do extremists jy 
both camps. If it could be represented that the African spokes. 
men, many, though not all, of whom may be accurately 
described as extremists, had succeeded in persuading the British 
Government to drop the project extremism in the territories 
would receive an unwelcome stimulus. Similarly if federation 
were defeated in the Southern Rhodesian plebiscite by the anti. 
African Right the efforts of those whites working for a genuine 
partnership with the Africans would be disastrously frustrated, 
To that extent the situation would be substantially worse than 
it is. There might be grounds for dropping federation even a 
such a cost, but it has not yet been demonstrated that there are 
The economic advantages of federation are not contested. The 
three contiguous territories are all in need of large extensions 
of the inadequate railway system, large developments both of 
electric power and of mineral deposits and the initiation of 
various other enterprises of common interest. Private capital 
is needed for much of this, and none of the territories is ina 
position individually to attract it. There is every reason to 
believe that a single federal economic unit would. That indeed 
is one of the principal reasons why the Labour Government 
decided on federation and why the Labour Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Griffiths, did his utmost to carry it through. , 

The scheme suffered certain misfortunes at the outset. In 
a scrupulous anxiety to avoid influencing the Africans’ free 
decision the Colonial Secretary instructed the district officers 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, on whose guidance the 
African so consistently relies, not to make propaganda of any 
kind in favour of the scheme. On the other hand the African 
leaders, who had in reality every interest in joining in the dis- 
cussions on the scheme, and if need be urging modifications of 
it, chose instead to boycott the Victoria Falls Conference in 
1951 and the London Conference of last year. All this is to be 
regretted, but it does not touch the essence of the matter. The 
argument against imposing federation against the Africans’ 
will is strong, but it is not decisive. Actually federation will 
make no sort of conscious difference to the African on his 
holding or in his village; he will not know it has happened; it 
should in the end improve the lot of the African in industry by 
raising economic standards generally. The most serious 
criticism, and that on which Mr. Griffiths laid greatest stress 
in the debate on Tuesday, is that changes made in the pro- 
visions for safeguarding Africans’ interests since the original 
White Paper was drafted have had the effect of seriously 
weakening the safeguards. That would be a serious matter if 
it were so, and it must be admitted that the question is arguable. 
But there is no doubt that the Government genuinely believes 
that the latest expedient, the creation of a committee of the 
Federal Legislature consisting of three African members of the 
Legislature and three European members specially charged with 
safeguarding African interests, is the best yet devised. It would 
have the power of holding up any measure of which the three 
African members disapproved, for in the event of a tie in the 
voting in the committee the chairman is compelled to give a 
casting vote for keeping the question open (i.e., preventing 4 
measure from being passed), and if the African members hold 
the measure to be discriminatory against Africans it will be 
referred to the Secretary of State. 
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The adoption of Central African Federation ‘involves, and 
must involve, risks. So, as much or more, would its abandon- 
ment now A great responsibility rests on the whites who will 
form a large majority of the Federal Legislature. The aim is the 
creation of a real partnership in Central Africa; it is for them 
to show that they genuinely mean that. An equal responsibility 
—in some respects even a greater—lies on those in this country 
who have opposed federation up to now. They were perfectly 
It was indeed their duty to do it if they 
But after Tuesday’s vote in the 


entitled to do that. 
believed federation wrong. 
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House the situation has changed. Federation has been 
decided on, and every good citizen’s business is to try to make 
it a success The use of language that could be interpreted as 
an incitement to Africans to resist the new plan would deserve 
the strongest condemnation. There may be flaws in the plan, 
but the principle is common to both political parties in this 
country. A Conservative Government has consummated, 
admittedly in a slightly different form, what a Labour Govern- 
ment initiated. That measure of agreement is more important 
than differences on detail. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Royal Commission on the Press was invited by some 

of the more strident critics of the “ capitalist’ newspapers 

to find that those organs were improperly influenced in 
their policy by large advertisers. The Commission found the 
charge unsubstantiated and declined to endorse it. So far as 
the British Press was concerned the Commissioners were 
undoubtedly right. The stand recently taken, and still, I 
believe, being maintained, by the Beaverbrook papers against 
certain film interests which objected to the vigour of the film 
criticisms in one of the papers in question and withdrew their 
advertisements in consequence, is welcome proof of that. But 
there are advertisers other than commercial, and the pressure 
the Bombay Government is trying to exert on the Times of 
India is to all appearance a serious and reprehensible attack 
on the freedom of the Press. The Chief Minister in the Bombay 
Government dislikes the tone of various leading articles in the 
Times of India (printed in English, but now Indian-owned and 
managed) and is therefore withholding all official advertise- 
ments from it. That is plainly and patently indefensible, and it 
is satisfactory that Indian papers generally are condemning 
the Minister’s action unreservedly. Any moral support that 
can be given to the Times of India from here will be generally 
and generously extended. A principle of great importance is 
at stake. 

* * 7 * 

After hearing a singularly interesting lecture on Tennyson 
by Lord Esher a week ago I took down from the shelf (because 
it happened to be the nearest book on the subject at hand) 
Stopford Brooke’s Tennyson—part of a college prize quite a 
few years ago. Though the book was first published nearly 
sixty years ago One passage | came on might have formed part 
of an art critic’s article in March, 1953. 

“ This creation.” it runs, “this representation of the 
beautiful, is art: and the most skilful representation of 
the ugly—that is of anything which awakens either 
repulsion, or base pleasure, or horror which does not set 
free and purify the soul, or scorn instead of reverence, or 
which does not kindle in us the desire of reproduction of 
it that we may stir in others similar emotions to our own 
is not art at all. It is clever imitation, it is skill, it is 
artifice, it is not art.” 

Consider this before visiting the so-called sculpture exhibition 
at the Tate; or better still perhaps, consider it after visiting the 
so-called sculpture exhibition at the Tate. 

* *” + * 

When the ‘Princess Victoria’ car-ferry sank in the Irish 
Sea | suggested that the disaster might possibly have been 
due to the car-doors in the stern being more vulnerable to heavy 
seas than the solid stern of an ordinary vessel. That hypothesis 
was endorsed by a former merchant navy officer who had 
served with the line to which the ‘ Princess Victoria ’ belonged, 
and was also, I think, subsequently derided. It now finds con- 
firmation in the statement of counsel representing the Minister 
of Transport at the enquiry into the disaster which opened at 
Belfast on Monday. It appeared, he said explicitly, that the 
ship had her rear doors buckled. This meant clearly, as the 
rest of his remarks showed, that the water began to pour in 
there. That, it seems, would not alone have been fatal, for 
though the car-deck was flooded the ship might still have been 





saved if a fire-proof door between the passenger quarters and 
the car-deck had held, which it did not. My comment, then, 
though only a layman’s, seems to have been sound. That being 
so, it is worth while to point out again that some of the 
cross-Channel boats which thousands of motorists will be using 
this summer have car-doors like the ‘ Princess Victoria’s.’ 
Fortunately seas like that which raged on January 31st are 
not to be expected in summer. 
. * * * 


What is known as the pottery trial reached its 33rd day on 


Monday. How much longer it is likely to continue I have no 
knowledge: no end appears to be in sight yet. But this is a 


jury case, and twelve jurymen have so far been withdrawn from 
their daily work for 33 days. That means 396 man-days lost 
to date, with plenty more to come. Even a man running a one- 
man business cannot count on being excused jury-service, and 
the jury-box is not likely to be filled with the habitually 
unemployed. The loss to someone in the case of each individual 
juryman—whether to the man himself or to his employer—is 
obviously grave. It is hard to see how it can be avoided, and 
few trials, of course, run to this abnormal length; but in 
balancing the pros and cons of the jury-system cases like this 
must be taken into account. 
* + * * 

The attacks by fanatical Scots on _ pillar-boxes, public 
vehicles and Coronation souvenirs bearing the legend E IIR 
are petulant, childish and inexcusable. All the same, and 
altogether irrespective of that, I feel increasingly that the 
intrusion of the II between the E and the R is unaesthetic and 
totally unnecessary. Everyone knows that there was a former 
Elizabeth of England, with whom the present Elizabeth of 
Great Britain is in no danger of being confused. I was brought 
up to familiarity with the dignified V.R. E.R. is quite as 
dignified. E Il R is not. Nor was G VI R. But think of 
precedent, it will be protested. The right way to treat 
precedents is to observe them till they can be improved, and 
then have no hesitation in improving them. 

* * * * 





Mr. Dalton, I gather, is writing his memoirs on a majestic 
scale. The first volume, indeed, is written and will be out in 
a few weeks. There are said to be two more to follow. H. G. 
Wells covered the history of the world in one. So have other 
people. 

* * 7 * 

In case anyone has missed the latest achievement of the 
Church Militant I reproduce the essence of the story as it 
appeared in one or two of Tuesday’s papers. It concerns the 
Rev. Richard Tydeman, vicar of St. John’s, Woodbridge, and 
runs: 

“The last hymn was being sung when a man rushed 
into the church, knocked aside two sidesmen and hit 
Mr. Tydeman. The vicar replied with a straight left. The 
man was carried from the church by two policemen.” 

This is what may be termed dramatic descriptive. I 
remember another rather different case, of which it was stated 
that the young men wound him up and carried him out. The 
police probably did it better. They would have had more 


practice. JANUS. 
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QUEEN MARY 


By SIR OSBERT SITWELL 


ITH the news of Queen Mary’s death, a whole era 

seems to have passed away, though in reality Her 

Majesty’s long life covered several epochs, each very 
full for her of events and changes, of sorrows and yoys. It 
was only constant in the number of its honourable obligations 
meticulously fulfilled. Her character was all of one piece, 
without flaws, so that it could be said about Her Majesty with 
some truth that, in any given situation, she would always know 
which was the right course to take, and in no emergency would 
suffer from doubts. This resolution to act correctly, combined 
with an intense personality maturing throughout the length 
of her life, caused her to be loved and admired increasingly. 
And Her Majesty’s final awareness of how people felt about 
her gave her that steadily increasing self-confidence which 
was in fact responsible for her blossoming into the magnifi- 
cent person she became; for in early life, and by temperament, 
she had been shy. 

Queen Mary's intense individuality made itself felt through 
everything she touched, particularly in her dress, so stylised 
and appropriate to her. Moreover her clothes were elaborate, 
for she liked detail in everything, and possessed a keen eye 
for it. Similarly, her range of knowledge was the opposite 
of superficial. About the things—and they were many—in 
which she was interested, she liked to have a comprehensive 
understanding, and her memory for the smallest items of 
information, no less than for the big, was remarkable. Even 
as an old lady she could rely on her memory, and was deter- 
mined to do so, though once, when she could not remember 
something, Her Majesty observed “1 am afraid | am losing 
my memory,” and then added, as a resolute afterthought, “ but 
I mean to get it back.” In her physical aspect and com- 
position there was much of the splendid vigour and robustness 
of the House of Hanover from which she descended, and Her 
Majesty’s knowledge, and the accuracy of it in everything 
connected with the Royal Family, her grasp of genealogical 
particulars, for instance, no less than of the composition of 
the Royal collections, were amazing. But she also saw the 
trend of things—as only those who are conversant with history 
can know them—with a broad sweep. In _ herself, Queen 
Mary was an embodiment of much history, and the long span 
of her life linked together many events and _ persons. 
Thus, during the last war, when Queen Mary invited me to 
spend the Christmas of 1944 at Badminton, I soon began to 
realise how near she was to the past, as well as to the present, 
as when | heard Her Majesty remark to two American officers 
who came over to tea, “ If only my great-grandfather had not 
been so obstinate, we might still belong to one country.” 
At that moment it was as if nearly two hundred years had 
rolled back. 


Though far from censorious, Queen Mary could never suffer 
idleness, laziness, wastefulness or waste of time to go unre- 
proved. I think few lives of which we know in this age can 
have been less full of moments thrown away. Every instant 
was occupied, and her energy was truly astonishing. At 
Badminton where she lived during the war—and where, indeed, 
she passed six years, perhaps a longer period without a 
break than she had spent anywhere else during her whole 
lifetime-—-it was most interesting to observe how full a day 
Her Majesty had been able to make for herself, and how 
fmuch system and organisation she had put into it. The 
neighbourhood had been badly bombed, but though she was 
an old lady at the time, and though it was known that she 
suffered intensely from these experiences—for the noise alone 
was most distasteful to her—she never allowed herself to 
show any emotion, even by the flicker of an eyelid. On the 
contrary, she would go on methodically with what she was 
doing. In every direction she showed an absolute control, 


though she would talk with grief of the bombing of her 
beloved London 


Her Majesty was a Londoner by birth, 








having been born at Kensington Palace on May 26th, 1867~ 
and especially of the loss of such buildings as the Guildhall, 
and the damage to Greenwich Hospital, and other places of 
public interest, for which she had by her enthusiasm done 9 
much. 


But she spent no time in repining, and had worked out qa 
regular rhythm for her days. Part of every morning or after. 
noon was given to working in the woods, cutting down scrub, 
and imposing a new orderliness upon nature. Then there were 
many letters to dictate or write; there were knitting and kindred 
pursuits, and intensive examination of the documents in the 
Muniment Room; there were books to be repaired, while, if 
Her Majesty rested, a Lady-in-waiting would read to her, 
often for as long as two hours at a stretch. She enjoyed par- 
ticularly books of historical memoirs, but she liked also to 
be amused, and I recall that Her Majesty told me that she 
had asked to have read to her twice, portions of the second 
of the two diaries that compose Two Generations, a book | 
edited, and that she remarked to me that the evangelical back- 
ground of it was similar to her own young life. 


I have already suggested that Her Majesty inherited many 
of the good qualities of the Georges, and from them too may 
have come her love of pleasure, no less than her instinct for 
collecting works of art; it must be remembered that King 
George III bought the immense and superbly chosen collection 
of Smith, the famous English Consul in Venice, and that King 
George IV was an ambitious and successful collector of 
pictures and objets d'art. The amount of time and know- 
ledge which Queen Mary devoted to the identification, for 
example, of works of art in the various Royal collections, is 
difficult to assess: over a long period she helped without 
ceasing to trace objects and to restore them to their original 
surroundings—so that, for example, many of the contents of 
the Royal Pavilion in Brighton were presented by Queen 
Mary, and Her Majesty had formed what amounted to a 
museum at Frogmore House. As for Her Majesty’s love of 
pleasure, she possessed an insatiable appetite for theatres, 
cinemas and picture exhibitions. In the matter of these last, 
Her Majesty was very thorough, and I recall how in 1950 
she came to see an exhibition I had organised, and how 
careful I had to be to have all the details about the works 
and their painter at my tongue’s end. . . That day, | re- 
member, she was wearing white—a_ thing few old ladies of 
over eighty would dare to do—and looked superb. As Queen 
Mary left the building—after seeing almost the whole of it— 
the usual jostling groups acclaimed her: for Her Majesty’s 
personality was magnetic and always drew a crowd, even when 
you would have thought few people could have got wind of 
her visit to some gallery or shop. 

She had, as well as magnetism. the faculty of inspiring 
devotion, and many thousand of people would walk miles to 
see her: yet her nature remained simple and direct. As I 
have remarked, Her Majesty was shy, and for this reason it 
was not until the Jubilee of 1935 that she really came into 
her own, not only as a most beloved Queen, but as one of 
the great English characters of her time. Each year that 
passed until her death, which we so greatly deplore, fastened 
her more securely in the hearts of British men and women all 
over the world. Sorrow after sorrow came upon her. A hus- 
band with whom she had been linked in an ideal partnership 
died. Her eldest son resigned his throne in circumstances 
necessarily deeply painful to her. Her fourth and youngest 
surviving son was killed flymg on active service. Her second 
son, King George VI, with whom her relationship must have 
been especially satisfying, died last year. She not merely 
suffered these griefs unmurmuring but rose above them, with 
unfaltering and indomitable spirit. Life went on, and so, to 
the end, did her ceaseless and untiring activity. 
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Budgeting for Peace 
By The Rt. Hon. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 


OW that the heat of controversy is over, it may be 
useful to consider the proposal of the British Minister 
of Education at the last Conference of U.N.E.S.C.O. 

that its two-year budget should be reduced from the $20.5 
million, which the Director-General, M. Torres Bodet, had 
put forward, to $17.4 million—a cut of $3.1 million, or 15.25 


per cent. After debate, the Minister’s figure was raised to $18 
million Twenty-nine of the sixty-eight Members of 


U.N.E.S.C.O. voted for that proposal; twenty-one against; the 
rest abstained or stayed away. Thus, by the vote of less than 
half its members, a cut of $2.5 million was made. 

What have we saved by this “economy ” ? What is the loss 
that may offset the saving? We saved eleven per cent. (the 
British share) of $1.25 million—just under £50,000—a year. 
We lightened the burden on our taxpayers by one-fifth of a 
penny per annum per head of our population. We shall each be 
richer by the price of a few matches in 1953. Was there waste 
in U.N.E.S.C.O. spending which our proposal will cut out ? 
Perhaps: in every administration there is some saving that might 
usefully be made. But U.N.E.S.C.O.’s internal control was 
pretty tight; Torres Bodet exercised a close and detailed super- 
vision; its Budget was “ vetted,” not only by its own Executive 
Board, but by the Advisory Committee of the United Nations, 
whose experience and thoroughness, not to say severity, are 
known to all. U.N.E.S.C.O.’s accounts are audited by Sir 
Frank Tribe, the Comptroller and Auditor-General of the 
United Kingdom; that in itself is no small guarantee. The frac- 
tion of the one-fifth of a penny that might have been wasted was 
fairly small. 

What have we lost by this “economy,” assuming that 
U.N.E.S.C.O. is worth while; that the Chancellor, Mr. Butler, 
was right to set up its predecessor, the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, in 1943; that we seriously intend to 
achieve the purposes embodied in its Constitution, which we 
signed? We have lost M. Torres Bodet, who resigned the office of 
Director-General when the Budget cut was made. Torres Bodet 
was admirably qualified to serve U.N.E.S.C.O. He had been 
Minister of Education, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his 
native country, Mexico; he was used to the responsibilities of 
leadership in public, and in international, affairs. He was 
bi-lingual, and bi-continental, from his birth; his mother was 
French. Before he began his political career, he had won wide 
literary fame by his writing in one of the richest of human 
tongues, his native Spanish. Today he is one of the four or 
five greatest living orators in French. He is a man of great 
practical ability, and great personal drive. When he became 
Minister of Education he organised 60,000 centres of instruc- 
tion to fight illiteracy, manned in great part by volunteers— 
doctors, lawyers, civil servants, people of leisure; within two 
years a million and a quarter men and women had learnt to 
read and write. Above all, he is, in the words of an American 
colleague, “a dedicated man.” Simple, even ascetic, in his 
personal life, industrious to a fault, he brought to U.N.E.S.C.O. 
a burning faith in its mission, and a compelling resolution that 
it should succeed. There were men and women of more than 
forty nationalities on his staff; he had the ardent and unanimous 
devotion of them all. 

We have lost the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of his 
Executive Board, who resigned with Torres Bodet, when the 
Budget they had approved was cut. Both M. de Carneiro of 
Brazil and M. Ribnikar of Yugoslavia were outstanding men; 
the political significance of their countries’ leadership in 
U.N.E.S.C.O. is plain. We have lost the “ modest develop- 
ments ” of U.N.E.S.C.O.’s work which Torres Bodet had pro- 
posed. The Conference, when it reduced the Budget, did not 
strike one single item from the programme which he had laid 
before them. But the programme must become “a paper 
facade ”; the developments cannot now be carried out. We have 
even lost part of the work which U.N.E.S.C.O. has been doing 
hitherto. The annual income voted is, in money, whit it was 
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last year; but prices have risen; that means, in effect, a cut of 
seven per cent. Since the essential services of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
had already been vigorously pruned, it is the “ field activities ” 
that will be reduced. 

What are these “ field activities” ? What is the work we set 
U.N.E.S.C.O. up to do? First for Torres Bodet, and most 
essential, is to give the United Nations its proper place in the 
national educational systems of all U.N.E.S.C.O.’s Member 
States; to make the peoples understand the Charter, the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, Collective Security to uphold the Rule 
of Law, the essential unity of mankind, and the imperative 
necessity of international co-operation in the modern world. 
“ What sense is there,” asked Torres Bodet, “in having a 
principle for which millions of men lay down their lives, but 
which teachers do not mention in their classes ? ” Remember- 
ing how the League of Nations came to disaster over Abyssinia, 
when the common people of every nation wanted to stop 
Mussolini's aggressive war, but did not know enough about the 
Covenant to realise how and when their Governments betrayed 
it; remembering how the Second War almost inevitably followed 
from that, must we not agree that this task is vital ? 

Second, for Torres Bodet, was U.N.E.S.C.O.’s_ world- 
campaign against illiteracy among adults. He wanted to do 
for other nations what he did for Mexico twelve years ago. 
When men learn to read and write, they open the treasure-house 
both of spiritual and material wealth. We think there can be 
no true civilisation that is not built on democracy and human 
rights. How can either be a reality for men and women to 
whom newspapers and books mean nothing? The Western 
nations are devoting many millions to raising the living 
standards, increasing the wealth production, of the under- 
developed countries of the world. Mr. Eugene Black, the 
President of the U.N. International Bank, travels from continent 
to continent, working at this task with faith and vigour. The 
Bank’s loans so far total £600 million. ‘ But,” says Mr. Black, 
“ the execution of development schemes is grievously hampered 
by illiteracy.” U.N.E.S.C.O. has given help and guidance in 
their anti-illiteracy campaigns to the Governments of many 
countries; but the task is vast—nearly half the population of 
the world can neither read nor write. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. has developed a new conception that may be 
of inestimable value to Mr. Black, and to all who are working 
to wipe out poverty and disease in Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and elsewhere. They call it “ fundamental education.” They 
send a team of experts to a village or a valley in a backward 
country where living-standards are very low. The experts study 
what the people need to know to raise their standards: how to 
care for their cattle, the making of roads, simple sanitation, 
the three Rs, the elements of local Government. By teaching 
them these things, they make development schemes possible 
where they were impossible before. There is a most successful 
Fundamental Education Training Centre at Patzcuaro in 
Mexico; a second has just been started in Egypt, with General 
Neguib’s strong support. It is one of the hopes for the Middle 
East. Field projects have begun in seventeen countries. 

Under Torres Bodet U.N.E.S.C.O. took the lead in a world 
campaign for free and compulsory education, and in a scientific 
campaign against racial prejudice. It established an Interna- 
tional Centre of Workers’ Education in France. It promoted 
inter-university co-operation; replaced the books that Hitler 
burned; organised regional conferences of Government 
officials, particularly in Asia, on public education. It started 
unifying the Braille systems of writing for the seven million blind 
people in the world, which led to the creation of the World 
Braille Council. 

All this work, and how much more, must be hampered by the 
loss of Torres Bodet, and by the recent Budget cut. I believe 
the loss will far outweigh the trifling saving that was made. But 
the true lesson of this event applies not to U.N.E.S.C.O. only, 
but to the U.N. itself, to F.A.O., LL.O., W.H.O., the Interna- 
tional Bank. All this work needs, not budget-pruning, but great 
expansion, as quickly as it can efficiently be done. It is defence 
expenditure, if the purpose of defence is to prevent another 
war. To strengthen the moral forces behind the Charter; to 
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build up; by successful achievement, the authority of the new 
international institutions; to rid the world, by constructive 
international co-operation, of poverty, ignorance and disease— 
this is as urgently important as to increase our arms. It is a 
task in which all the backward countries ardently desire to 
share. But it will fail if the advanced countries, who ought to 
lead, seek first to save their pence. 


Better Family Doctors 


This is the winning entry in the “ Spectator” competition for 
articles on this subject. The writer is compelled for professional 
reasons to remain anonymous. 

HAT do people reasonably expect of a family 

doctor ? Always that he should give them competent 

and sympathetic professional service; often that he 
should be a trusted family friend, to whom they can turn for 
advice over many of the problems that perplex them; some- 
times that he should support them in medico-legal matters. 
But a bald statement of this sort does less than justice to a 
service that must be founded primarily upon the human 
relationship if it is to be fruitful and to give satisfaction to 
both partners in the contract. For a contract it should be, with 
a contribution from both sides, though mainly from the 
doctor’s. 

The quality of the service given by a family doctor is a 
measure of his professional skill and of his ability and readiness 
to bring the best human qualities to succour those who are in 
need. Gentleness, tact and sympathy stand high in the list, 
but many more could be mentioned, such as understanding, 
forethought or anticipation and the self-assurance necessary 
to inspire confidence. In short, the doctor should be a man 
(or woman) whose knowledge of medicine is backed up by 
sound character, an attractive and convincing personality, 
knowledge of the world and a desire to help those that are 
perplexed or distressed. Any suggestions for improving the 
standard of his service should, therefore, take into account 
his professional training, his personal suitability for the job 
and the conditions under which he works. 

For some years there have been doubts whether the present 
curriculum provides a suitable clinical training for doctors 
entering general practice. As specialism advances—so greatly 
to the benefit of individual patients—clinical teachers tend to 
concentrate their teaching upon the details of diagnosis and 
treatment rather than upon the broad principles of medical 
practice; and the patients under their care in the so-called 
“ teaching hospitals ” are more and more becoming a selected 
group suffering from relatively rare or complex disorders, rather 
than a cross-section of the types that usually need the family 
doctor’s attention. 

Now it cannot be denied that students find much interest 
and a lively stimulus in watching the expert at work, 
and they feel that they are playing a part—even if 
small—in the advancement of knowledge. This is all to 
the good, and undoubtedly helps to implant in their minds 
the ever-continuing evolution of me*’ | practice; for every 
doctor, like the Red Queen in ¢ through the Looking- 
Glass, has to keep running if he is not to lose ground. 
But the length of the student’s course must be kept within 
reasonable limits, and familiarity with unusual types of case 
and with expert techniques can be overdone if there is too little 
time left for the study of health and how to preserve it, the 
practical care of patients in their own homes, the prevalence 
and prevention of disabilities, both physical and mental, that 
are related to the conditions of life today, and many other 
aspects of medical practice that come within the province of 
the family doctor rather than the consultant. 

There is no easy solution of this problem. In some teaching 
centres attempts are being made to arrange for students to 
visit patients in their homes—a partial return to the old 
apprenticeship system—and it is to be hoped that the recently 
formed College of General Practitioners will be able to play a 
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useful part in fostering developments of this sort and in pers 
suading the teaching hospitals to add experienced family 
doctors to their staffs. 


Again, the suggestion has been made that an additional COUFSe 
of study, subsequent to qualification, should be arranged for 
those who propose to engage in general practice. A special 
course of this sort might well provide valuable academic 
instruction; but it must be remembered that it is in the home 
and the private surgery that the general practitioner gives hig 
service, which embraces to some extent every type of medical 
work. In other words, the practical training could be secured 
only by arranging for the doctor to be apprenticed to a senior 
colleague, and this presents a number of difficulties that could 
not be discussed in the space here available. 

To comment upon the doctor’s personal suitability for his 
work is to underline an aspect of practice—the “ human ” side 
of doctoring—that is almost as important as the standard of 
professional care, and it may be asked whether qualities which 
are of the spirit rather than of the hand or brain can be taught 
to young men and women, or whether they must be born in a 
person, or at any rate actively fostered during the earlier years 
of life. Clinical teachers who display the desired qualities jg 
their daily contacts with patients undoubtedly influence their 
pupils,.by their example. But the seeds they sow are more likely 
to coife to full fruition if they fall upon prepared soil. 

Is it possible to pick out, from the large number of applicants 
for traming, those with a natural ability for medicine and 
personal background of the best type ? It cannot be claimed 
that any satisfactory technique of selection has yet been found, 
though the question is still being studied; and in the mean time, 
since the years of childhood are so important in forming charac 
ter and moulding personality, it would seem sensible to focus 
ago attention upon the candidate’s home-life, for it is 

the dignity of a well-ordered family-circle that courtesy, 
respect and the social graces are learnt. When medical students 
lack this solid foundation, their pattern of conduct towards 
patients is likely to develop as a thin veneer, or as a cloak 
donned for the occasion, and the so-called bedside manner 
may evolve as insincere posturing. 

Finally, some observations upon the conditions under which 
the family doctor works, and their influence upon the service 
he gives to his patients. The right type of man, with a good 
professional training, desires above everything else to be 
employed as a doctor rather than as an official who signs 
certificates and permits, but he struggles against pressures 
which are inseparable from the conditions of life today. He has 
become a unit in a gigantic machine designed to provide a com- 
modity, “ medical service,” to the people, and in the process 
he has lost much of his individuality and is in danger of losing, 
to some extent, even his professional freedom. 

Now it is a curious fact that in an era greatly concerned for 
the rights and privileges of individuals, and dominated by 
the belief that intelligent planning should be able to provide 
what is required, there is a real danger that the plan itself, its 
administration, its details and the welfare of all its workers may 
gradually assume an importance greater than the service it is 
intended to provide. Whether one thinks of transport or coal 
or the Health Service, it is the man at the “ receiver” end— 
the passenger, the coal-user or the patient—that should rank 
first. But these people do not earn their livelihood by being 
passengers or patients, and cannot therefore band themselves 
into societies or unions to express their views. Their hope is 
centred in the efforts their family doctors make to interpret 
the scheme in as efficient and human a manner as they can. 

Obviously doctors should not accept responsibility for too 
many families. The actual number will vary from practice to 
practice, but it should be based rather upon visits to patients 
than upon surgery numbers, because it is in the home that a 
doctor has the best opportunities for giving the service—both 
curative and preventive—that should be available. The group- 
ing of doctors in partnership may be an advantage to patients, 
because each doctor may concentrate upon a particular branch 
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of medical practice, for instance, anaesthetics or child welfare. 

Proper surgery facilities are essential; and family doctors 
should be closely associated with hospitals whenever this can 
be arranged, and if necessary in rotation. Finally, arrange- 
ments for family doctors to attend “ refresher courses ” should 
be extended so that the benefits of recent advances in diagnosis 
and treatment may reach patients speedily. 


The Human Roundabout 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


E all have a rueful familiarity with the fact that man 

has a genius for frustrating his own endeavour. He 

builds cities for their amenity, and makes them so 
huge and vile that he flies from them whenever he can; trying 
to escape into the countryside he brings the town with him, 
destroying the thing he loves. He invents the motor-car to 
carry him swiftly wherever he would go, but then builds so 
many that they move more slowly than an ass. He hurtles 
himself faster and faster through the air, but sees to it that he 
is kept from his destination by hours spent in the unsympathetic 
company of customs, currency and passport-officers. The 
range of easy travel is vastly extended, but so, too, is the 
spread of uniformity, so that now a man may travel a thousand 
miles and encounter far less stimulating novelty, less variety 
of experience, than was his before within a hundred. Today 
—perhaps already the words sound banal to our human ears— 
our species, having sacrificed precious values to a gigantic 
increase in its numbers, is preparing some ingenious devices 
for their abrupt reduction. 

I am concerned at the moment, however, with one particular 
aspect of this perverse genius of ours which differs considerably 
from the rest; here it is not a matter of total frustration, of 
sitting in a traffic-block in a machine devised to travel at a 
hundred miles an hour, but rather of helpless movement in 
a circle. Man is seen like a child riding a horse that gallops 
and blows the steam of energy from its nostrils—but it is a 
wooden horse; they are carved plumes of steam, and the round- 
about brings the child back to the place where he started. It 
is a touching, pathetic spectacle; and also a comic one. 

I was first made to think of this particular human round- 
about by the sight of a raw beefsteak thrust into the charcoal 
grill of a smart and expensive restaurant. Behind the chef’s 
white cap and the costly city glitter of the diners there appeared 
an image of another glowing charcoal fire—was it at a cave- 
mouth or on a river-bank ?—and round it the dusky figures of 
hunters grilling the freshest of steaks. How surprising, I 
thought, that if against desperate odds, with the help probably 
of thousands of marvellous machines, you have been success- 
ful in conducting business from the seventy-eighth floor of an 
astounding modern building in the fabulous modern city of 
New York, this is one of your rewards. To be able to spend 
an excessive part of your earnings on the charcoal-grilled 
steaks which your prehistoric, or, for that matter, American 
Indian, forbears took for granted, while the unsuccessful have 
to be content with meat which has been tinned, frozen, trans- 
ported vast distances by means of all the scientific devices 
which men labour to invent and to manufacture. 

What is true of meat applies also to a great many of the 
nicest things to eat. How much trouble, wealth or influence is 
needed to get bread that has not been robbed of all flavour and 
goodness, honey which is the product of bees and not industrial 
chemists, cheese which does not taste of soap and silver paper, 
and a covering for one’s daily bread that originates with a cow 
and not with a whale or objectionable nuts. 

lhe train of thought started by the steak went joyfully for- 
ward. Furs, for instance. Men, it is true, do not hanker after 
them excessively, though even among males it should be noted 
that it is only those who are of noble blood or who have reached 
the top flights of worldly success who may sport a skin or two 
round their necks. But women, what painful things have not 
been done to win them the furs that thousands of years ago 
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were worn by all ? Low domestic wheedling or quarrels, com- 
petitive toil, ruthlessness and corruption in high places, 
scandalous deeds by the women themselves—all to put the pelts 
of wild animals on to a female back. There are scores of fabrics 
made with all the cuaning of science, the skill and organisation 
of industry, but they go to the poor, the unsuccessful; it takes 
a man who has stormed the highest battlements of material 
Civilisation to dress his wife in the skins of “a small, semi- 
aquatic stoat-like animal” whose family name is putorius 
because it stinks, or in the evening to wrap her in the ermines 
that must have been so easily available to the hunters of the 
Ice Age. 

Having dealt with furs, my thoughts leapt on to those notori- 
ously aristocratic or privileged activities—hunting, shooting and 
fishing. No need facetiously to drop the final g to prove that 
taking part in these most ancient pastimes is among the most 
jealously sought privileges known to man. It is true that certain 
of the humbler forms of shooting and fishing may be the reward 
not of wealth or breeding but of hardly-won leisure—but what 
is better proof of the high value attached to these sports than the 
fact that men eagerly devote to them their precious afternoons 
off, or the few free years allowed them after their retirement 
from life’s struggle 2? These humble forms of fishing and shoot- 
ing do exist, but the expensive and exclusive are more prevalent. 
How much will a man pay, and how much suffer, in an attempt 
to pull trout and salmon from a stream, or tunny from the deep; 
what fortunes, won perhaps in the manufacture of television 
sets Or potted meat, will not be expended to enable a man to 
expose himself and his friends on a damp windy moor for the 
sake of this ancient business of shooting ? 

As for hunting, surely nothing carries a higher social prestige. 
Once, at a house in the country, when a misguided young man 
trying to make conversation asked me did I “ manage to hunt 
from London,” I almost swooned with satisfaction. How well 
this pre-eminence agrees with our roundabout, for this is the 
oldest human occupation of them all. Angling with hook and 
line has been going on for hardly more than 8,000 years, 
shvoting for perhaps another 10,000, but hunting—quarter of 
a million years, half a million...? It begins to be 
embarrassing. 

At this point I found myself considering another example 
of our circular progress which it is difficult to discuss without 
being suspected of cheapness, vulgarity and bad taste. I refer, 
I must admit it, to the He Man. There is, I believe, inescapable 
evidence to prove that members of my sex, and among them 
some of the most highly civilised, feel a strong attraction towards 
bull-fighters, cowboys, gamekeepers, men brought up by apes, 
hairy men and others who have more than is usual in common 
with our early ancestors. They seem quite sharply to prefer 
them to business-men, civil servant8, professors of literature, 
clerks, nylon-spinners and all those who may be said to have 
advanced furthest along our evolutionary way; to be most 
remote from the savage. 

I have just had another thought. May it not be that the 
latest enthusiasm of the wealthy, the fashion for swimming on 
the sea-bed with frog-like flappers, marks an unconscious desire 
to return to the conditions enjoyed by our amphibious or fishy 
precursors ? It appears to me to be quite possible. If so, our 
circle grows ever wider. 

It is, as | have said, a pathetic and amusing spectacle, this 
return of man to what he is supposed to have left behind. He 
has toiled through 5,000 years of civilisation to higher and 
higher technical achievement, to deeper and deeper comfort 
and safety. Now we have discovered that the things he most 
desires, for which he will pay the highest price, are precisely 
those which were enjoyed by the hunters and pastoralists of the 
uncivilised past, not only on special occasions, but as a matter 
of course throughout their lives. 

My arguments are largely fallacious, but after all they may be 
straws pointing towards some truths. It does seem that nature 
makes a great many things better than we do; that is one truth. 
Another is that we human beings have not yet outgrown our 
past; because of the bodies and feelings we have inherited, 
we need contact with nature and we need excitement. If we 
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ever evolve far towards Olaf Stapledon’s Great Brains, then we 
may really be uprooted and never spare a thought for hunting, 
shooting and fishing, beefsteak—or even mink. By then per- 
haps we shall be satisfied with baked beans, paper games, 
plastic suits and men with long, slim fingers. If so, then I'm glad 
to realise thag I shall have been dead for several thousand 
years. 


Dean Farrar: 1831-1903 
By CANON CHARLES SMYTH 


HERE is a story of F. W. Farrar who died fifty years 

ago this week at a dinner-party shortly after his 

coming to Westminster, when he was preparing to 
launch his crusade for what he called “the ameliora- 
tion of the World.” Towards dessert he took up his parable 
against the idle rich, and his voice rose higher and higher until 
he spread silence around him. “What I complain of as a 
clergyman,” he declared, “ is that I have to do what no layman 
has to do: I have to beg and beg in vain. Fashionable ladies 
come to my church glittering with precious gems; and yet they 
will not sacrifice one diamond from their proud tiaras in order 
to save some erring sister from destruction.” When he had 
finished his tirade, there was a sultry and embarrassed silence. 
Then, from lower down the table, the Master of Balliol piped 
up: “What J object to as a clergyman is that I have to 
exaggerate so.” A suppressed titter ran round the party. 
Quickly Dr. Jowett, who was a great gentleman, added more 
kindly: “I mean that I have to represent the charity for which 
I am preaching as more important than any other charity; and 
I do it very badly, because I never succeed.” 

But the shaft had found its mark. Exaggeration was Farrar’s 
element. He did nothing by halves; his command of language 
was overpowering in its fecundity; his memory was prodigious, 
if inaccurate; he lived at a high tension; his industry was 
indefatigable. His Life of Christ was written when he was 
Headmaster of Marlborough, and he valued the school holidays 
chiefly for the leisure which they gave him to work at it for 
thirteen hours a day. When he took his ten children to the 
seaside in the summer, the family luggage invariably included 
a ponderous and solidly-constructed book-box containing fifteen 
cubic feet of formidable volumes, mostly German theology. 
He had his reward. The book ran through twelve editions in 
as many months, and was translated into almost every European 
language. The Master of his own college at Cambridge, 
“ Thompson of Trinity,” whose powers of sarcasm were almost 
legendary, on being told shat Farrar had been paid £30,000 
for the copyright, remarked: “The other fellow got thirty 
pieces of silver only.” 

There was also an apocryphal anecdote of a 
candidate for holy orders who, in reply to the question, 
“What do you know of the brethren of the Lord ? ” wrote: 
“ Holy Scripture says little on this important subject: nor can 
anything be gathered from the Early Fathers, But full details 
may be found in Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ.” Both 
imputations were decidedly unfair; but those who disliked 
Farrar seldom troubled to be fair to him. It is true, however, 
that, alike in scholarship and in its literary presentation, his 
taste was not impeccable. Thus, although his paraphrase 
(with the accompanying footnote) brought out the nice dis- 
tinction between the Greek words edakrusen and eklausen, a 
fastidious reader might conceive that “ As He followed them 
His eyes were streaming with silent tears” was, in point of 
literary artistry, inferior to “ Jesus wept.” 

It was Farrar’s supreme misfortune that he was a disappointed 
man. Born at Bombay, the son of a C.M.S. chaplain, he was 
educated at King William’s College, Isle of Man, and at King’s 
College, London, which he entered as a boy of sixteen. There 
he came under the influence of F. D. Maurice. He won a 
London University scholarship, and went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1850, as a sizar. Throughout his university 
career, both at London and at Cambridge, he supported him- 
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self entirely by scholarships and exhibitions: his father, returneg 
from India, was an impecunious curate in Clerkenwell. Thrifty 
hard-working, earnest, young Farrar covered himself with 
academic glory, winning the Chancellor’s Medal for English 
Verse, the Le Bas Prize, the Norrisian Prize and, in 1856, g 
Trinity Fellowship. Meanwhile he had become an assistant 
master at Harrow, where he wrote Eric, or Little by Little 
(1858). This was perhaps an indiscretion. Yet, on his record, 
his future seemed assured. All his friends expected to see him 
a headmaster within five years. He remained stuck at Harrow 
for sixteen. In 1867 he stood for the headmastership of 
Haileybury, but was defeated by a single vote. Not until he 
was forty, long after his reputation was established in the 
outside world, did he become Headmaster of Marlborough. 


He stayed there from 1871 to 1876; Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram was among his sixth-form pupils. Then suddenly the 
prospect of a life of more conspicuous influence opened before 
him. Although Farrar was a Liberal in politics, Mr. Disraeli 
offered him a Canonry of Westminster, together with the Ree- 
tory of St. Margaret’s. Of the other five Canons only one could 
be regarded as a preacher above the ordinary. A sensational 
course of sermons from the Abbey pulpit on “ Eternal Hope” 
(Nov.—Dec. 1877) established Farrar as one of the leading 
popular preachers of the day. 

But it was at St. Margaret’s that his best work was done. 
In the words of one of his old curates, he “ made a church, 
that had probably been saved from demolition chiefly on 
account of its historical associations, the centre of an active 
and vigorous religious life.” First, he restored and adorned 
the dilapidated interior, raising for this the astonishing sum 
of £30,000 (including a grant of £1,500 from the House of 
Commons). He turfed the derelict churchyard. He found 
donors to fill the windows one by one with stained glass, for 
which he induced contemporary poets--Tennyson, Browning, 
Whittier--to compose mottoes. When the Rector preached, 
as he almost invariably did, on Sunday mornings, he attracted 
enormous and influential congregations: every inch of stand- 
ing room was occupied. On the Sunday on which a census 
was taken of church-attendance, St. Margaret’s had a larger 
congregation than either the Abbey or St. Paul’s. 

Amid all these herculean labours, he found time in 1885 to 
deliver a course of Bampton Lectures on “ Inspiration,” which 
exhibit an outstanding range of erudition, while a steady stream 
of publications gushed ceaselessly from his facile pen. His 
prose, powerful, florid and ornate, was essentially an adaptation 
of the eloquence of the pulpit to the printed page, and it found 
an eager public on both sides of the Atlantic. Finally in 
1890 he received the signal honour of being the first Rector 
of St. Margaret’s to be appointed Chaplain to the Speaker—a 
fitting tribute to one who had done more than any of his 
predecessors to revitalise the official connection between the 
House of Commons and its parish church. 

Yet for this gifted and sensitive man promotion tarried. 
Farrar had been appointed a Canon of Wastminster compara- 
tively young, at forty-five; and his admirers expected to see 
him a bishop, or at least a dean, within five years. He was 
old and tired at sixty-four when at last, in 1895, Lord Rosebery 
offered him the Deanery of Canterbury. Plaintively he regarded 
his advancement as tardy and inadequate. Four years later 
muscular atrophy set in, and for the last years of his life he 
was almost completely paralysed. 

In the eyes of his contemporaries Frederick William Farrar 
was either ridiculous or sublime. Today he is seldom 
remembered, except as the author of Eric. His more solid 
achievements are overlooked. Yet as a Harrow master he did 
more than any other single individual to introduce the teaching 
of science into the public-school curriculum. He had the 
powerful support of such men as Professor Huxley and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, but it was Farrar’s lecture at the Royal 
Institution in February, 1867, on “Some Defects in Public 
School Education,” that ensured the triumph of his cause. He 
was a brilliant populariser in many fields of knowledge. He 
was one of the great parish priests of the Church of England 
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the Victorian era. To none of his predecessors and to none 
of his successors—neither to Milman nor to Henson—does 
St. Margaret’s owe a greater debt. There are many streets in 
Westminster named after bygone Deans of the Collegiate 
Church, but Dean Farrar Street alone commemorates a Dean 
who was not a Dean of Westminster. That in itself is an 
exceptional tribute, but it is a tribute to an exceptional man. 


e a. a es 
Sicily in Spring 
By IAIN HAMILTON 
T the end of an uncomfortable winter and the 
beginning of a peevish spring which seemed until the 
other day little better than a continuation of 
discomfort, with razor-edged winds hanging about 
the street-corners and influenza still lurking in the Tube 
and a Staleness in the air and a corresponding bleakness 
jn our voices—at such a gritty time thoughts need little 
encouragement to swing southwards. A book like Sean 
O’Faolain’s South of Sicily* acts like a drug, and in a rigid 
stupor of greed for the sun one thinks how two months ago 
the valley of the temples at Agrigento was already quick with 








fresh green; even in January almond-blossom framed the 
honeyed columns as though in readiness for a photographer 
sent by the Assessorato Regionale Turismo. Mr. O’Faolain 
in an honest writer who does not hesitate to set down present 
imperfections beside the relics of past glories, and anyone who 
has ever travelled in Sicily will sympathise with him in his dis- 
traction from the baroque splendours of Noto by the lavatorial 
deficiencies of the restaurant where he lunched; but, just as 
memory covers over all irritants with its shimmering nacre, so 
does the simple constitutional hunger for the south light up the 
pages of praise and obscure the others on which there is talk 
of torrential rain of flies or fleas or clownish restaurateurs 
who mix Marsala with their Chianti. 

Nor, I am afraid, does one, longing for the south, think of 
the thousands of poverty-stricken Sicilians who long with better 
reason for the north. It is an ideal landscape that one sees 
when thoughts turn southward at this time of year, a Claudean 
composition with the sun high and promontories melting into 
the distance. I need no travel poster of Il Paradiso del Medi- 
terraneo, for I think already in terms of the teurist’s folder— 
l’'azzurro mare, la magnifica vegetazione, gli imponenti monu- 
menti dell’ epoca greca e romana. Reach me an atlas: Messina, 
Taormina, Catania, Siracusa; Gela, Agrigento, Marsala, 
Trapani; Palermo, Cefali, Milazzo; and in the centre of this 
triangle | prick Enna (Castrogiovanni, Kasr Yanni, Castrum 
Hennae), where John Henry Newman nearly expired of a fever 
amid the encircling gloom, where Demeter lost her daughter. 

“ To travel in the south without a constant sense of history,” 
says O’Faolain, “ is to turn Sicily into a Gioconda Smile.” But 
in Sicily the sense of history comes unbidden, and is always 
tapping the shoulder of the traveller who keeps his eyes open. 
There is a large and splendid hotel on the outskirts of Palermo, 
under Monte Pellegrino, with a garden of palm and cactus and 
orange running down to the little limestone cliffs that fall into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and down on the edge of the cliff there is 
a small belvedere of columns that were cut two thousand years 
ago and are now pitted like the grey rock beneath them. The 
last time I saw these columns they were glorified by the presence 
of half-a-dozen starlets from Rome, who had come south for 
a film festival and to pose for photographers. Anything more 
modern than six film starlets from Rome has still to be thought 
of, but their brown limbs and the golden stone went well 
together, and leering down on the pleasing juxtaposition was the 
undeniably saracenic facade of the hotel. If one walked out of 


the grounds on to the road to Mondello, one saw the painted 

and carved carts of Sicily go by, drawn by plumed horses; and 

from the gay panels Count Roger of Hauteville (who took 

Palermo in 1071) looked out, and Roland and Oliver and the 

great Charlemagne. The sense of history is simply not to be 
* Collins: 16s. 
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avoided. Two-and-a-half thousand years are telescoped into 
the present moment, and every imaginable sort of contrast is 
set before the visitor in the shortest possible time. Palermo 
is a city of considerable sophistication, but you may turn out of 
a fashionable street and see four men riding astride one small 
donkey. Such a sight, as O’Faolain says, invites reconsideration. 

But for me at this moment all memories of Sicily are knotted 
up in one word—Cefali; not because I have been there but 
because I have not. And this is how it came about. There 
were a few of us from London and a few from Paris, and the 
purpose for which we had been flown across the sea from Naples 
was, first and foremost, to look at films in the company of many 
beautiful girls and the Palermitan gentry. But how unreal these 
evenings were compared with the daylight hours which preceded 
them. Where, enquired the Count our circus-master one mid- 
night, would you like to go tomorrow? Agrigento was too far, and 
so was Siracusa, and Taormina was out of the question. One 
had been to Segesta and heard the wind from Monte Barbaro 
sighing past the superb columns and rustling the withered 
asphodel. One had stood on Monte Catalfano by the Roman 
gymnasium and peered away towards Etna and the dim wraiths 
of the Aeolian Islands. From a hill-pasture a flute had been 
heard; Theocritus was evoked for a bus-load of trippers; and in 
celebration the noble person in charge of us, starlets and all, had 
doled out little bottles of vermouth from a cocktail-bar up in 
the front of the bus. From Monreale we had turned away from 
the huge mosaic Christus and looked down over the Conca 
d@Oro towards the gulf and the lateen sails on it that were 
identical with the sails which those who built Monreale saw 
when they turned away from their work. In an inland town of 
Arab aspect we had taken coffee in the piazza, surrounded by 
a curious populace who, reasonably, had eyes only for the bare 
shoulders and legs of the girls. For fifty miles we had raced 
a rapido from level-crossing to level-crossing, horn answering 
whistle all the way, past mountains like petrified, magnified 
crests of lizards, through endless groves of olive and orange, 
by tall hedges of prickly pear. 

We had been guests in a princely house, and we had drunk 
ferocious white wine in tavernas that had the look and smell 
of imperfectly sealed tombs. In a real catacomba (of the 
Capuchins) we had inspected in prim silence eight (or was it 
eighty ?) thousand mummified corpses. In a tobacconist’s a 
venerable man had taken me by the hand, smiled affectionately, 
and said considerately: “ What the hell you want, Joe ? ”— 
this presumably being regarded in Palermo as the American- 
English equivalent of buon giorno. In a dozen places one had 
remarked conventionally the close proximity, as in Naples, of 
slum to palace. (As in Edinburgh, too.) On the terrace of the 
hotel we had shuffled until five in the morning to the music of 
two American bands. I had even tried to sleep at that hour 
through the strange ululations of the alto parlando. 

We were sated, and one thing only, it seemed, could revive 
us: a visit to Cefali. An absurd and unreasonable passion for 
Cefalii seized all of us, and at half-past-nine in the morning 
we crowded the steps of the hotel, waiting for the bus. It did 
not come until eleven o’clock, and then there was a magnificent 
scene, with the driver stamping and our noble Roman shouting 
and the infection spreading until everyone was drunk with 
rage and seized by a southern eloquence. The sun climbed 
higher and the heat grew greater, and before we had gone 
twenty miles eastward out of Palermo the chorus of beautiful 
starlets at the back of the bus were screaming for a lido and to 
the devil with Cefali. Neither that day nor any other day did I 
arrive at Cefali, but instead lay spreadeagled and mindless on 
the surface of the Tyrrhenian, blinking into the sky’s enamelled 
depths, aware of nothing but the body and the sea below it 
and the sun above it. 

In London in March it is the memory of such simplicity as 
this that makes me devour Mr. O’Faolain’s book (which has 
more of weight and wit in it than I have suggested) and think 
of making a second attempt to arrive at Cefali. It will be 
easier on £40 than on £25. But if the attempt ends like the last 
one I shall not complain. 
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Aintree Adventure 
By C. H. BLACKER 


NE of the most enjoyable parts of a ride at Aintree 

is talking about it afterwards. In fact, I am inclined 

to think that the pleasure of riding over those fences 
is almost entirely retrospective; as an amusement it tends to 
fall into the category of those which are nice only when they 
stop. But at least there is usually a tale to tell, and the curious 
experiences which befell me at the Liverpool Meeting of 
March, 1947, are perhaps even worth putting on paper. 

On that chilly and fog-bound afternoon sixteen jockeys, of 
which I was one, rode forth to contest the Stanley Chase, over 
one circuit of the “ National’ Course. It was my first appear- 
ance at this celebrated “ venue,” and I remember thinking how 
unkind it was that on such an occasion the fog should make 
the already formidable fences look double their real size. 
But, once we started, the ordeal did not seem so bad as I feared; 
the first two obstacles were surmounted successfully, and we 
turned away down the long line of fences leading to Bechers 
Brook, swallowed up, as far as the stands were concerned, 
by the fog. 

But now the race really became quite exciting. As the 
cavalcade encountered each fence, it was as if a covey of 
partridges was passing over a line of accurate guns; a pro- 
portion would plunge violently to the earth whilst the survivors 
streamed anxiously on. The company was dwindling consider- 
ably, and, filled with an altogether premature optimism, I 
advanced confidently upon the fence before Bechers. Perhaps 
I had communicated my misplaced optimism to my mount, for 
at this point he under-estimated the height of the fence by a 
considerable margin and paid the inevitable penalty. 

We hit the ground hard; it had seemed a long drop. My 
horse got up and galloped senselessly off into the fog. I rose 
somewhat crestfallen and rather sore. Loose horses were 
circling round in the gloom; I could dimly see a solitary rider 
(later found to be Anthony Mildmay) vainly trying to make 
his horse jump the big open ditch further on. Otherwise the 
race seemed to have passed out of view. Discontentedly I 
began to search for my whip. 

I took some minutes to find it, and had just begun my trudge 
back when my attention was attracted by a hail. There was 
my horse, held captive by a spectator whom I recognised as 
one of the lesser-known professional jockeys, and whom for 
the purposes of this narrative we will call H.C. Before I could 
thank him for saving me a long walk, he burst out, “Well, come 
on. Don't you want to win?” I gaped at him. He continued, 
“ Everyone else is down. Jump on and finish the course and 
the race is yours | ” 

I suppose I should have rushed enthusiastically to my horse, 
and bounded into the saddle all agog. My true reactions were, 
I regret to say, far otherwise. No prospect has ever seemed 
more repugnant; I recoiled. 1 was cold and rather stiff. Almost 
five minutes had elapsed since I had fallen. It was absurd 
to think that not one of the sixteen runners had finished. How 
could anyone tell in this fog, anyway? And yet—“Is my 
horse all right?” I asked weakly. “ Absolutely,” came the 
implacable reply. 1 fell silent, pondering on the dilemma with 
which I now saw I was confronted. On the one side was the 
prospect of a solo turn in cold blood over eleven Aintree 
fences, an ordeal which might well be quite point- 
less in the end, and which was made all the starker by the 
knowledge that my first fence would be Bechers Brook itself. 
On the other—well, suppose no one else had finished ! What 
a fool one would feel, and look! I gazed frantically round. 
Anthony Mildmay, still striving, was the only competitor 
visible. Silently, and quite unfairly, | cursed H.C. 

A crowd of spectators had meanwhile gathered round, and 
were showing signs of joining in the debate. In general, they 
supported H.C.; their manner was strongly reminiscent of 
a boxing crowd which from the safe recesses of the hall urges 
the smaller man to “ go in and fight.” 1 could delay my decision 
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no longer. I capitulated. Assuming an entirely bogus 
nonchalance, I mounted, turned my horse round, and urged it 
rather forlornly in the general direction of Bechers Brook 

It says a great deal for the courage of my horse that he 
jumped this forbidding obstacle without demur. As we Tose 
in the air, however, I became uncomfortably aware that below 
me, on the landing side, was a crowd of spectators gazing with 
morbid satisfaction at the corpse of a horse stretched out Upon 
the ground. I swooped upon them with a loud yell; the 
shrieked hideously in reply but scattered with such resolution that 
all survived my descent. Pursued by faint cries of indignation 
and dismay, I sped onwards, my courage rising. Over the 
Canal turn we sailed, and on over Valentines and the big Open 
ditch—over, in fact, Anthony Mildmay’s horse, which had by 
this time descended into it. On we went: spectators, who by 
this time were walking about examining the fences, gaped to 
see this wild and muddy apparition careering round the cours 
in what, as far as they knew, was the interval. between races 

We turned into the straight, jumped the last two fences ang 
passed the winning post. The stands were almost deserted, 
but here and there knots of spectators turned to look, and som 
raised a rather stupefied cheer. H.C., beside himself with 
excitement, met me and led me in triumph to the winners 
enclosure, into which we penetrated without opposition, ity 
normal guardians having gone to watch the preliminaries to 
the next race. Soon, however, they realised that something 
unusual was occurring, and sped back to their posts, scan 
dalised, and bearing with them disillusion. Apparently the 
enclosure had been occupied some ten minutes previously by 
the real winner; Tim Molony, then at the start of his career, 
had done much the same as I had, but rather earlier. He had 
fallen at the penultimate fence, had scrambled on again and 
finished alone. Nobody could deny, however, that I was 
second, and I moved down to the humbler berth. 

H.C. then vanished in search of the Press, to make sure, 
he said, that his part in the affair received due recognition. 
Meanwhile | looked in vain for my “ connections ”—my wife, 
my trainer, the “lads,” all usually immediately available t 
take my horse and submit their criticisms of my performance. 
Where were they ? 1 was indignant. Eventually news of them 
arrived; after gazing for several anxious minutes into the fog 
they had decided that I was not going to reappear: and, bearing 
brandy, rugs, hot-water bottles and humane-killers, they had 
quitted the stands and had sallied vaguely but valiantly forth 
into the gloom. At last they returned. Amid a flood of 
explanations one fact however, stood out pleasantly clear; I had 
won a stake of £200. We accordingly repaired to the bar w 
drink wine. 

Next day I was back at duty at the military establishment i 
Southern England in which I had found a humble niche. Here 
were the high armoured and technical experts, upon whos 
breakfast tables the Sporting Life found ‘no place. Here surely 
a merciful oblivion would reign. I was wrong. As | entered 
the ante-room of the mess I became aware that I was the 
object of very general interest. Then to my horror I discovered 
what H.C. had done; the sporting column of almost every paper 
recounted with relish and with some detail my antics of the 
day before, as seen through H.C.’s eyes. 

Attracted by the buzz of conversation, the high officers rose 
and bent their sober gaze upon the headlines. The Daily Mail, 
I remember, had “ Jockey Ten Minutes Late, Thought He’ 
Won.” As the “ great ones” read. their expressions became 
puzzled and non-committal. Was this affair creditable or dis 
creditable? Could it be classified as a good show or a bad show? 
It was a difficult question; there must be no hasty or il- 
considered judgement. Said one, “ This account reads— I per 
suaded the rider to re-mount.’” Their expressions darkened; 
had there perhaps been a want of courage ? The verdict hung 
in the balance; all was in suspense. At last, however, the 
clouds rolled back; the sun shone: I was acquitted. “ Good 
show,” they said. “ Good show,” and, shaking their heads, they 
went back to their offices, to their blue-prints and their dié 
grams. All so much easier to understand. 
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THEATRE 
Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon.) | 

Tue stage, when the curtain rises, is seen to be dominated by an 
enormous gilt pergola: the sort of thing that, if you were a wealthy 
eccentric and had plenty of wire netting, would be very handy for 
keeping vultures in. Salerio is lying flat on his back on the ground 
—] know that he and Solanio are supposed to bored stiff by Antonio's 
introspective mood ; I know that in very hot countries the humbier 
members of the community are often to be seen recumbent in the 
streets ; but I maintain that expensively dressed young gentlemen did 
not, while sober, adopt this posture in sixteenth-century Venice. Nor, 
when they parted from each other, did they almost invariably do so at 
the double. Nor— But enough has been said to indicate my suspicion 
that Mr. Dennis Carey’s stylish production is on the wrong lines. 
With the exception of Shylock, everyone in The Merchant of Venice 
behaves in a highly improbable manner. The producer’s aim should 
surely be to lessen, not to increase, our difficulty in accepting them 
gs human beings. Neither the brittle chic of the décor, nor the 
neo-Bensonian antics of the Venetians, nor a trial scene during 
which two-thirds of those present remain as impassive as waxw orks 
assists in the achievement of this aim. 

Mr. Michael Redgrave is, of all our eminent actors, the most 
difficult to spit upon. It iS not easy to fawn on or cringe to men 
half a head shorter than yourself, and this Shylock, though it is a 
powerful and intelligent performance, does not quite come off. In 
pathos, in rage, in pride of race, he is excellent ; but the guile and 
opportunism—the, as it were, feminine side of the Jew's character— 
are not given their full effect. The rich, dove-grey robe in which 
Mr. Redgrave plays the part does not suggest an alien intruder from 
the ghetto, and when in the trial scene he starts to sharpen his knife 
on the sole of his boot we are suddenly aware of incongruity ; what 
should have seemed a natural, squalid act becomes, when done by 
this dignified, sensitive Shylock, merely theatrical. 

Miss Peggy Ashcroft’s Portia is a fine piece of work, though 

perhaps a little lacking in high spirits. Mr. Harry Andrews does 
his usual yeoman service as Antonio, and Mr. Tony Britton’s 
Bassanio is personable and pleasant. PETER FLEMING. 
The White Carnation, By R. C. Sherriff. (Globe.) 
Sir RALPH RICHARDSON appears in Mr. Sherriff’s new play as the 
ghost of a stockbroker who returns from eternity on Ch&stmas 
Eve to the house where he was killed by a flying bomb seven years 
before. It is an appearance, or manifestation, of no mean duration, 
and Sir Ralph is never off the stage for more than a second or two, 
The star part is as large as the other fifteen are small, and one 
important consequence of this is the play’s loss of coherence in the 
middle. Still, there are times when a play’s loss can be an audience’s 
gain, and we have to enquire whether this is one of them. 

One minute John Greenwood, the successful stockbroker, is out- 
side his house, in a dinner-jacket with a white carnation in the button- 
hole, saying goodbye to his guests : the next he is returning to the 
room where the party had just been held, only to find it derelict. 
Alas, poor ghost: it is the room where he was blown up seven years 
ago. His limbs are intact, his dinner-jacket unstained, his carnation 
fragrant ; butall, flesh, cloth and flower, as experts later decide, are 
nothing but ectoplasm. This is no comfort to a ghost who wants to 
settle down in his own house without being bothered by constables, 
coroners, police surgeons, vicars, next-door neighbours and great 
men from the Home Office. A ghost who refuses to vanish (for the 

good reason that he does not know how to) is a considerable embarrass- 
ment to an orderly community. This one refuses to budge from his 
house although the town council wishes to demolish it and put up a 
block of flats on the site. ** If we dig up your coffin,’’ suggests the 
coroner, ** and confront you with your own body, you won't have a 
leg to stand on.”’ 

There is little peace, Greenwood discovers, as he gropes his way in 
the authentic blank-faced, Richardsonian tanner through this odd 
existence, in being a ghost. Is he, of isn’t he, for example, a British 
citizen ? The Home Office lays it down that he ceased to be on his 
death and that he has broken the law by entering the country without 
a permit—a typical civil-service ruling that would incense the mildest 
of spectres. Plainly there are plenty of comic, and farcical, oppor- 
tunities in the situation, and many of them are taken in a staccato 
Manner which often amuses but yet leaves an impression of incom- 
pleteness. There is lack of exploration, of development. Still, for 
those who enjoy a full evening of Sir Ralph playing the small man ina 
big way, this will not matter overmuch. The producer is Noel 
Willman. IAIN HAMILTON, 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


The Cruel Sea. (Leicester Square.)}——The Medium. 

——Bwana Devil. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
The Cruel Sea, adapted by Mr. Eric Ambler from Mr. Nicholas 
Monsarrat’s popular novel, directed by Mr. Charles Frend and 
starring Messrs. Jack Hawkins, Donald Sinden, Denholm Elliott 
and Miss Virginia McKenna, is one of those stirring naval epics 
which we in England have a flair for handling magnificently. Built 
on a foundation of understatements, this film, to a home audience 
at any rate, seems to be a concentrate of all that is fine and lovable 
in the national character. Following the life of a corvette and its 
crew in the dark convoying days ef the war, it divides its time between 
recording the practical details of sailing a ship in U-boat-burdened 
waters and the personalities of the wardroom, the lower decks being 
but sparingly observed. The brutal idiocy of war, crowned with the 
quietly burning but steady light of heroism, is presented with objective 
clarity, and the strain imposed on the Royal Navy as the years mount 
up and the ships go down—the bad tempers and nerve-storms and 
desperate fatigue—is stated baldly without comment. No punches 
are pulled ; no cries of dying men muffled, nor the sight of them 
struggling hopelessly in oily seas expurgated. Some of the scenes 
are horrible, and yet even from these there arises a strange sense of 
comfort. 

The cast is splendid, in particular Mr. Hawkins who, as the Cap- 
tain of the ‘ Compass Rose,’ has never given a better performance, 
His transformation from a sympathetic good-humoured man to a 
bitter one bent only on killing is extremely moving. Mr. Frend’s 
direction is both thoughtful and stimulating even if, at times, from 
the feminine point of view, the technicalities seem reiterative and 
uninteresting. But he has caught the very smell of war, its terror, 
its monotony, its glory, and has paid a worthy tribute to the Senior 
Service. 

Mr. Gian-Carlo Menotti is a man of enormous talent. His 
operas The Medium and The Consul were both produced in London, 
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The House where I was Born 


An elegant, shabby, whitewashed house 

With a slate roof. Two rows 

Of tall sash-windows. Below the porch, at the foot of 
The steps, my father, posed 

In his pony trap and round clerical hat. 

This is all the photograph shows. 

No one is left alive to tell me 

In which of those rooms I was born, 

Or what my mother could see, looking out one April 
Morning, her agony done, 

Or if there were pigeons to answer my cooings 

From the tree to the left of the lawn. 

Eloquent house, how well you speak 

For him who fathered me there, 

With your sanguine face, your moody provincial charm, 
And that Anglo-Irish air 

Of living beyond one’s means to keep up 

An era beyond repair. 

Reticent house in the far Queens County, 

How much you leave unsaid. 

Not a ghost of a hint appears at your placid windows 
That she, so youthfully wed, 

Who bore me, would move elsewhere very soon 

And then, in four years, be dead. 

I know that we left you before my seedling 

Memory could root and twine 

Within you. Perhaps that is why so often I gaze 

At your picture and try to divine 

Through it the buried treasure, the lost life— 
Reclaim what was yours, and mine. 

] put up the curtains for them again 

And light a fire in their grate : 

I bring the young father and mother to lean above me, 
Ignorant, loving, complete : 

1 ask the questions I never could ask them 

Until it was too late. 


C. Day LEwis, 
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and aroused strong feelings ranging from worship to revulsion. He 
has now, without any previous acquaintance with the cinema, directed 
a film version of The Medium, tackling the task not only with courage, 
but with an instinctive understanding of the screen’s possibilities. 
With bold daring strokes he has painted a terrifying over-life-size 
picture of a charlatan, and in spite of the limitations of opera—of 
his music which is of doubtful value and his words which are prosaic 
—has concocted something profoundly impressive. Miss Marie 
Powers as the bogus medium who, in one of her pseudo-seances, feels 
a hand at her throat and herself becomes haunted to the point of 
insanity, gives an outstanding performance, not so much vocally as 
histrionically. Drunk, blowsy, scared to death and photographed 
in cruel detail, she makes a violent assault upon the mind. As her 
daughter, Miss Anna Maria Alberghetti, as yet ungroomed by 
Hollywood, lends her youth and her voice to unrestrained emotion, 
the only pity being that it is quite impossible to understand a single 
word she is singing. Mr. Leo Coleman as a deaf-mute gypsy— 
Mr. Menotti’s imagination knows no barriers—is also admirable, 
adding an extra note of weirdness, indeed of abnormality, to a film 
already larynx-deep in the macabre. 

And talking of the macabre, to judge from the queues outside the 
Marble Arch Odeon there are now many hundreds of new sufferers 
from eye-ache, many hundreds of people for whom the novelty of a 
three-dimensional film has spelt cracking neuralgia. That the 
** deepy ’’ has a great {future is certain, and that we shall soon 
be taking Miss Jane Russell in the round for granted assured ; but, 
as a herald of joys to come, Mr. Arch Oboler’s Bwana Devil has to 
be seen with an eye strained, among other things, with faith. Let 
us hope it is technically very imperfect. One cannot believe that the 
sensation of queasiness it produces is intentional. When this and a 
magnetic pull squint-wise on the eyeballs have been overcome, the 
startling effect of depth can be judged on its own merits. At the 
moment no critic, in the grip of nausea, can possibly give a fair 
Criticism. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


Boccherini 

SUPERLATIVE quality is, by definition, rare, and it is only when we 
meet it—in a person, a horse, a steak, or a work of art—that there 
is borne in upon the mind with what shameful shifts we for the most 
part content ourselves. Now Boccherini’s name suggests nothing 
superlative to the average musician, but rather the thoroughly pro- 
fessional, if somewhat thin, workmanship and the conventional 
emotional gamut of a superior Italian composer of the: eighteenth 
century. An ensemble of five string-players adopting his name and 
therefore, presumably, pledged to include a large number of his 
150 quintets in their programmes—this suggested nothing super- 
lative whatever, unless it were superlative boredom. The concert 
given by the Quintetto Boccherini at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
last Sunday dispelled my prejudices within five minutes. In the first 
place their playing was so good that I should have been prepared to 
accept a far less interesting programme than theirs in fact turned out. 
Their intonation was faultless, which is not a thing to be taken for 
granted, as several musically superior ensembles have shown in the 
last few weeks. Their tone was full, round, pure and beautifully 
sustained, of a sort that used to be called ** cantabile,’’ though no 
singer in my experience could have provided the model. The 
quality of their team-work is suggested by the fact that first and 
second violinists and first and second ‘cellists are interchangeable, 
an admirable division of labour but only feasible in a body of players 
containing no travelling-companion or sleeping partner. 

Boccherini himself provided a great surprise. Two of his quintets 
were played—first, one dating from 1779 and then a much more 
impressive work of five years earlier. This second quintet, in a 
stormy and dramatic D minor, is in three movements only, with no 
minuet as in the later work. The contrapuntal texture and the 
harmonic scheme of the first movement are more complex and seem 
to argue a greater conscious seriousness of purpose than any other 
Italian instrumental music of the period ; and the bold unison passages 
and strong contrasts in the slow movement can only be matched in 
the chamber music of Haydn. A ** demonic *’ Boccherini is some- 
thing of a paradox ; and the A major quintet had more of the smiling 
grace and elegant conversational tone that we associate with the 
composer (largely on the strength of the too famous minuet from an E 
major quintet). Nevertheless the claim made by these Italian players 
that ** the greater part of the unknown works represents a block of 
authentic masterpieces not inferior to those of the great German 
composers of whom Boccherini was in many cases the precursor *’ 
certainly invites investigation, and can have no more eloquent 
advocates than these players. Their concert ended with Schubert's 
great C major quintet ; and their playing of the supremely beautiful 
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Adagio was an experience such as does not come much less rare 
than that ** spirit of delight ’’ with which it seemed almost iden 
The Hamburg Radio Symphony Orchestra gave the first Concert 
of their English tour at the Festival Hall on Saturday. It was With 
mixed feelings that I listened to ‘* Deutschland iiber alles * (g, 
again, since last year, the anthem of the Federal Republic) Played 
immediately after our own national anthem. From the Variations jg 
Haydn's ** Emperor *’ quartet to ** Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser " 
and from ‘* Praise the Lord ye heavens adore Him "which ] 
vividly remember singing at my preparatory school on November Ith, 
1918—to the hymn of German national aggrandisement, the lines of 
association are too tangled. Meanwhile, the orchestra were exercising 
a right in playing their national anthem and following a Precedent 
set by other visiting orchestras from abroad. Under Hans Schmidt. 
Isserstedt they gave a virile and masterly performance of Beethoven's 
eighth symphony, and almost persuaded me that Brahms No. 2 isa 
big, heroic work whose lyrical charm we often Over-emphasise 
Richard Strauss’s occasional music for Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
is clever, yet somehow tedious stuff. Strauss does not seem happy 
working on a small scale ; and perhaps no German composer finds 
iteasy to derogate sufficiently from his autonomy to write successful 
theatre-music, as his humbler and more realistic French colleague often 
contrives to do. MARTIN Cooper, 
ART 


The Human Head 


As though to compensate for a deficiency of humanism in its inter. 
national sculpture competition, the Institute of Contemporary Arts’ 
current show at its“own premises is a sweeping anthology called— 
aptly but with Dover Street chi-chi—The Wonder and Horror of the 
Human Head. The exhibits range from prehistoric ivories to Shell. 
Mex advertising. Between lies a vast assortment, sifted by the 
individual taste of Roland Penrose, that includes, for example, a 
Jivaro Indian shrunken head from the Amazon, a death-mask of 
Napoleon painted blue with white clouds by Magritte, a Bosch 
Temptation of St. Anthony, together with photographs, drawings, 
prints in profusion. There are Devouring Heads, Animal Heads, 
Journeys to the Interior ; only true portraiture is missing. Affinities, 
prophecies and memories abound, but it would need more anthro« 
pological training than most of us possess to pick out any really 
clear-cut threads through this particular maze. One is left rather 
with a sense of the fantastic deformations to which the human head 
has been subjected by succeeding ages and cultures, and the constancy 
with which artists have at all times used it as a symbol for their 
every thought and emotion. 
* 7 
Raoul Dufy 
So Dufy, who was among the first six or eight of that great and 
long-lived generation of Parisians, has gone—a few short months 
after receiving the grand painting prize at Venice (the prize-money 
from which he generously gave to bursaries for younger artists), 
With others from Moreau’s studio he helped to form the Fauvist 
movement ; unlike many of the others, he remained faithful to its 
spirit, in essentials, all his life. If elegance is the aim of civilised 
society, if brevity is the soul of wit, if pleasure the object of art, then 
Raoul Dufy was among the great. Ceramics, textiles, illustrations— 
he infused them all with his calligraphic gaiety. Big exhibitions of 
his work (there will be one in Paris this summer) look disappointingly 
repetitious and slight, but, for all that, Dufy distilled the froth of the 
twentieth-century social occasion with more grace and gusto than 
any of his contemporaries. M. H. MIDDLETON, 


BALLET 


Apparitions. (Covent Garden.) 


THE welcome given to Margot Fonteyn when she returned to Covent 
Garden after a six-months illness was one of the most touching ex- 
pressions of human warmth it was possible to imagine. One could 
feel that the audience was sharing both her delight because she was 
able to dance again, and her nervousness lest her illness had left 
some scars upon her delicately poised artistry. From the burst of 
applause which greeted the first fleeting vision of her, until the 
curtain finally went down at the end of the ballet, the theatre was 
pervaded by this atmosphere of conflicting emotions ; then all of 
a sudden apprehension was thrown to the winds, and the house 
shook with the tumult of clapping, cheering and stamping of feet. 
Apparitions was the ballet chosen on this occasion, for, without 
overtaxing her physical strength or presenting any very strenuous 
technical difficulties, it shows Fonteyn in a rdle which is essentially 
hers, and which allows her excellent scope for both the sensitivity 
and power of her dramatic ability. ‘LILLIAN BRowsE. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 160 
Report by Joyce Johnson 
prizes were offered for a soliloquy by any well-known statue in a 


public place. ; , 

A good entry, both in quality and quantity. Numerically, Nelson 
beat Eros by a short head; then came Sir Walter Scott, with Nurse 
Cavell and Peter Pan tying for fourth place. Many entries might 
just as well have come from the character alone, on surveying the 
contemporary scene, but I hope competitors will agree that I played 
fair by giving preference to those that showed signs of having come 
from the statue as well. This very nearly placed David Jones’ 
schizoid soliloquy—Nurse Jekyll and Lion Hyde—among the prize- 
winning ones, although not so well written as the other Cavell entries, 
which, incidentally, reached the highest average level. 

Among a positive Tate Gallery of runners-up, which made my job 
very difficult—and even now I am not sure that justice has been done 
_| would like to mention M. E. Fossey, D. R. Peddy, M. Stanier, 
Oswald Clark, P. M., A. B. Gowan, A. Davis and J. B. B. Aris, 
[ would also like to commend Frederica James, age fifteen, although 
her soliloquy was on and not by Nelson; and Carole Field, age 
thirteen, whose Boadicea was quick to grasp the strategic possibilities 
offered by London’s present-day traffic for outwitting the Roman 


Legion. 
One pound each to the five printed, and profound regrets to about 


thirty others. 
PRIZES 
(EDWARD BLISHEN) 


Cobden 


Some person, I think, might have said 
Before | was helpiessly dead, 

**Dick Cobden, political fame 

Is a most undesirable aim! 

Has it never occurred to you that you 
Might become a quite horrible statue?’’ 
It didn’t: so this is my fate— 

To be ever about to orate 

To the people of Mornington Crescent 
(Whose indifference is really unpleasant). 
What is more, I must wonder forever 

If they were being offensively clever 
When they chose, of all parts of a road, 
The middle to be my abode. 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 
Boudicca. Westminster Bridge 


In battle once, a whirlwind I would ride. 
Men fell in swathes before my chariot blade. 
For none I paused, for none I turned aside, 
No cry to halt obeyed. 
I saw the Roman ranks on either hand 
Break at my onset, and the cohorts reel. 
Now, stilled to stone, the prototype I stand 
Of Woman at the wheel. 


(K. S. Kitcutn) 


‘“‘Lazarus’’ by Jacob Epstein. This statue is erected by the 
West Door of the Chapel of New College, Oxford. No 
statue was ever more strategically placed. 


I, Lazarus, 

Turned away 

From the Altar of God, 
Have been dead. 

In pride and sin, 

In slothful ignorance 

And in misdirected knowledge 
My giant limbs were bound. 
Now the Word of Jesus 
Raises me to life, 

Gives me a second chance. 
To you who are still dead 
He likewise calls 

**Come forth!’’ 


(R. A. K. WRIGHT) 
Queen Victoria (who stands over the Public Lavatories 
at Kingston-upon-Hull) 
When, as butt of a low populace’s 
Vulgar quips, we are daily abused 
As *‘The Queen of watering places,’’ 
We, emphatically, are not amused. 
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(ALLAN M. LAING) 

Nelson's Statue Soliloquises 
England, O England, tell me why 
You here marooned me high and dry, 
When all the life and soul of me 
Was wedded to the deep blue sea! 
Were there too many cautious ‘‘ifs’’ 
To set me up on Dover Cliffs? 
What simpletons believed it best 
That I should be the Pigeons’ Rest, 
And damned me evermore to stare 
At that small fountain in the Square? 
With London’s grime beneath me, I 
For blindness’s completion sigh. 
Alas! that my renown’s too solemn, 
In England's eyes, to dodge the column! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 163 
Set by Lucilio 


The usual prizes are offered for an address by a postman to the 
much-bombed E 11 R pillar-box in Edinburgh, or for a complaint by 
that unfortunate pillar-box to the postman. The Scots stanza (e.g. 
“To a Mouse’’) to be employed. Sassenachs welcome. Limit four 
stanzas, 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be received 
not later than April 8th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of April 17th. 

Spring Legend 
Crocus was legend then, 
primrose hearsay like talk of old women, 
the gossip at winter’s gate. 
Sun is a new age now, 
a golden tale of explorers and kings, 
the leaf in stone and slate. 
The blackbird myth explodes 
in the pink and white of a chestnut fire— 
the end of the world must wait. 


* 
Kew Gardens 


People, scattered on the ground like bulbs, 

grown here complete in coloured scarf and coat, 

borne on a tide of blue-veined crocus float 

through the lawns, swirling about the pools 

and dark hanging coves of leafless trees, 

encroach where sugar-pink fragile flowers climb, 

draw back before the flooding lilac time 

maroons them, scattered on the ground like bulbs, 
MARGARET CROSLAND 





CHATTO & WINDUS = 


C. J. Lambert 


TOGETHER WE 
WANDERED 


An unusual travel book by the author of Sweet Waters, 
who, with his wife, encountered many oddities between 
Peru and New Zealand. Illus. 248 pp. 16s. 


Peter Towry 
IT’S WARM INSIDE 


“A first novel and a promising one. Mr. Towry can 
write vivacious and witty dialogue, and invent comic 
situations....... Anyone on the look out for new 
writers would do well to study his first work.’’—Times 
Lit. Sup. 224 pp. Ils. 6d. 
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Freedom of Choice 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


N one of his books—was it The Economic Consequences...? 


—Keynes etches the 1913 world as it might have been for 

those who had money. Lying in bed, they could lift the 
telephone-receiver, and then, through the mouthpiece, demand 
whatever they wanted with well-bred firmness. What they 
wanted would be delivered forthwith. By lifting the receiver 
they could book a ticket to any place they had heard of, and then 
go there without Treasury permission or photographs counter- 
signed by a Justice of the Peace, provided they had the energy 
to walk downstairs and climb into a hansom. 

I thought of Keynes the other day in a context which might 
have surprised him. I was looking at the sports fixtures for 
the following two weeks, and wishing that it was 1913 and I 
had money. Just look at this very Saturday. There is, first of 
all, the Boat Race. You can usually tell about Boat Races. 
Cambridge have beaten the record between the Fulham Foot- 
ball Ground and Hammersmith Broadway, or wherever it is; 
their final trial was two hours faster than Oxford’s, but Oxford 
are improving rapidly. It is certain to be a good race. So say 
the critics year after year, and you know that Cambridge will 
win by several miles. But this year, believe it or not, Oxford 
are genuine favourites. It is Cambridge who are “ improving 
rapidly,” which means, if the critics are true to form, that 
Oxford should be at Mortlake before Cambridge have left their 
stake boat. I should like to see that. What fun it would be to 
count a few chickens after they are hatched. 

Then at Odsal Stadium in Bradford there is the Rugby 
League Cup semi-final between Wigan and Huddersfield. These 
two teams are the aristocrats of Rugby League—i.e., over the 
years they have been the best—and, in the Cup, they usually 

et their heads chopped off. Before and immediately after the 

‘irst World War Wigan would have been called the greatest 
Rugby team of all time if Huddersfield in that period had not 
rightly been called the greatest collection of athletes in the 
history of sport. I have never heard of a poor game between 
Wigan and Huddersfield; and those that I have seen remain 
in my memory along with a certain sixty-two by Reggie 
Spooner, a certain goal by Alec Jackson and a piece of referee- 
ing by Tommy Vile. I should like to see this semi-final. Further 
there is the Grand National. So much for next Saturday. 

Last Saturday was just as good. Lifting my 1913 Keynsian 
receiver, | could take my choice, having, of course, the money 
to pay. There was the Calcutta Cup at Twickenham. There 
were the semi-final of rhe Cup at Villa Park between Stanley 
Matthews and Tottenham Hotspur and the other semi-final at 
Maine Road, Manchester, between Bolton and Everton. There 
was the replayed Amateur Cup semi-final between Pegasus and 
Southall on the Fulham Football Ground. There was the inter- 
Varsity golf. What a luxurious sporting world we live in ! 
How much my son, in twenty-five years’ time, faced with a 
choice between Preston North End versus Torquay United in 
the London Combination or working overtime at the factory, 
will envy his father’s freedom of choice ! How little will he 
know ! 

Next Saturday I shall not watch the Boat Race because I 
shall be in the North. I shall not watch the Wigan v. Hudders- 
field semi-final because, I am told, you will not take more than 
two references per season to Huddersfield and I must reserve 
those for Huddersfield Town. | shall instead watch the Grand 
National, hoping only that all of you lose your money, if any. 
As for last Saturday, I could not watch the Calcutta Cup 
because the Rugby Union said there was no room in the Press 
Box and, though I honestly prefer to stand, I am at present 
suffering from sciatica. I would not see either of the Cup 


semi-finals because, having to be away from home on the 
Sunday, I was not willing to be away all of Saturday from my 
wife and children. 


So I went to the Fulham football-ground. 


Perhaps I should say that I got to the Fulham football-groung 
eventually. I had allowed myself one hour from Hampstead 
to Craven Cottage. I was in sight of Hammersmith Broadway’ 
usual traffic-jam within twenty minutes. The next 400 
however, took me some three quarters of an hour, and | arrived 
in the ground, angry and breathless, twenty minutes after the 
kick-off. So much for Keynes and his 1913! So much for m 
son and his 1978! / 


_ Then, just to prove that God is in his Heaven, that all is 
right with the world, I saw about the best football match | 
have seen since the war. I do not yet know the secret of 
Pegasus. The members of the team are lucky if they see each 
other once a week, yet they have now, in only five years of lif 
reached Wembley twice. I just know that on Saturday, excey 
for about ten minutes, they were too good for Southall, them: 
selves one of the best amateur sides in the country, and thy 
they have two outstanding individual players. ; 

One of these is Pawson. Pawson is grey-haired, compag 
and imperturbable. For long periods he is content to strid: 
briskly about the ground, watching the play with grave detach. 
ment. Then, suddenly in the right place at the right time, hej 
flashing away, beating man after man without apparent) 
deviating one degree from his course. He had a hand— 
rather a head and a foot—in both Pegasus goals. The firs, 
before half-time, came from a corner. Pawson as usual was 
standing apart from the ruck of players, apparently contem. 
plating the infinite. The ball swung over and was headed out 
Pawson eyed it critically, almost distastefully, then, with a 
twist of his neck, headed it back again right over the struggling 
mass, right across the goal-mouth, to where he knew that 
Tanner was unmarked. That was that. In the second half he, 
Sutcliffe and Lunn interpassed for half the length of the field 
before putting a square pass across the goal, for Sutcliffe to hit 
the goal-keeper with his first shot and score with his second. 

The other outstanding Pegasus player was Lunn at inside 
forward. Lunn’s black head towered above everyone else’ 
and never once missed the ball in the air. More remarkabk, 
Lunn managed to get his lanky body over the ground at great 
speed. Most remarkable of all, though throughout the second 
half he was subjected to thoroughly undeserved booing wher- 
ever he got the ball, he remained unperturbed. It was doubt 
ful on Saturday whether the great Pawson’s star has yet begua 
to decline. There was no doubt that Lunn’s star has begun 
to rise. 


As for Southall, they fought hard. For about ten minutes, 
and temporarily with only ten men, they were on top, and ther 
outside left put them back into the fight with a shot which 
stretched the Pegasus goal-keeper right across his goal-mouth 
in a vain effort to tip the fleeting ball. Then, with the last kick 
of the game and the score 2-1, a Southall forward had the ball 
at his feet and the open goal before him. But justice sent his 
kick over the bar, and the 23,000 crowd, forgetting its ill 
manners, stood cheering both sides until the field was empty. 

Maybe in 1913, with freedom of choice, I would have gone 
to Twickenham where England piled up a record number of 
points against Scotland, or to Maine Road where Everton, aftet 
being 0-4 down at half-time, fought back to 3-4, or to Villa 
Park where, as a result of the direct intervention of Providence, 
Blackpool beat Spurs 2-1 only ten seconds before the final 
whistle. But it is 1953, and I am directed by Providence. 
Providence provides me with games like Pegasus v. Southall | 
shall not complain. 


—— 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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LETTERS TO 


Central African Federation 


Sin, —Could I be permitted to make a few belated remarks after reading 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s excellent and well-balanced article on Federation? 
To me it seems that the essence of the matter is given in his very 
ast sentence: “ At least we have the right to hope that the Europeans 
in the two Rhodesias will make a compensatory effort to be worthy 
of their great and new responsibilities.” 

If everyone had Mr. Bartlett’s breadth of vision a lot of bad feeling 
would be avoided, but it is an unfortunate fact that a few vocal left 
Left Wingers retuse to believe that the motives of the Europeans in 
Africa could possibly be anything but evil. In addition, they would 
depart from the principle that a job is best done by the people know- 
ing most about that job, believing that the African can best be governed 
by people who, for the most part, have never been within thousands of 
miles of the country. It is a most peculiar outlook when one realises 
that the policy of Southern Rhodesia, in particular, has, broadly speak- 
ing, the support of the European population. True, there are a few 
dichards who are convinced that the present pace will lead to disaster; 
equally there are others who would quicken the tempo; but, on the 
whole, the Government’s policy is supported by the vast majority as 
being a sound compromise between one extreme to the South and 
another to the North. 

Now the population of Southern Rhodesia has doubled since the 
war, and just half of that increase is due to immigrants originally from 
Britain. In other words, the Government's policy is supported, not 
only by dyed-in-the-wool Colonials, but also by tens of thousands of 
people who, until a few years ago, were citizens of Great Britain. 
Not even the most rabid Socialist really believes that the average 
Briton completely changes his nature as his native shores fade in the 
distance. The answer would seem to be that there are certain practical 
problems confronting one living in the country which are not obvious 
from a distance of 6,000 miles, and cases can be cited where people 
have come to the country and realised, without sacrificing their liberal 
ideals, that many things which seemed feasible at home just would not 
work in practice. 

That, then, is the essential difference. The Socialist critic has merely 
to criticise from a distance; the Furopean inhabitant has to get down 
to the practical problems, including those caused by the shortcomings 
of the native himself; and, in the present stage of his development, it is 
idle to pretend that these shortcomings do not exist. Let us admit 
that there is still much to do and that the present policy is not yet 
perfect, but at the same time we do recognise that the goodwill is there 
and that we are moving in the right direction. One has only to talk to 
the senior Civil Servants responsible for carrying out the electorate’s 
policy to realise that. They have an intimate knowledge of the native; 
they have his welfare at heart, know his capabilities and his limitations 
and are quietly carrying on the work of improving his lot. These, 
surely, Sir, are the people who can be trusted to realise the responsi- 
bilities, and not the vocal minority at home whose actions are motivated 
purely by political dogma. 

It should be more widely known that Southern Rhodesia does realise 
its duty in the matter; that a country with a white population of 
145,000 is spending considerably more per head on health and education 
for the native than is the Colonial Office in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Tens of thousands voluntarily leave the paternal care 
of the Colonial Office every year to work in Southern Rhodesia; the 
facial troubles going on to the North and South have been avoided in 
Southern Rhodesia. Here, then, is the practical answer to the question 
of a sense of responsibility—Yours faithfully, Harry SMITH. 

93 Baines Avenue, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


Kaflfirs 


Sik,—The contributor of a book-review which appears in your issue 
of March 13th states that the streets of Scottish cities in the eighteenth- 
century were as filthy as a “kaffir kraal.” It is a little surprising to 
find those responsible for the liberal editorial policy of the Spectator 
passing for publication a contribution containing such a statement. 
One is led to wonder whether those who are so quick to question the 
actions of the Governor of Kenya really know as much about the 
contemporary African scene as they would like us to think; the cause 
of liberal moderation in African affairs is greatly damaged if those 
journals who support it show themselves so manifestly ignorant. 

_ The word “ kaffir” is derived from the Arabic word for “ heathen ”; 
in the last century it was used as a generic term for all the indigenous 
Native inhabitants of South Africa. It is now never used except as a 
term of abuse, and is disliked by the Bantu themselves even more 
than other slang terms in daily use—such as nig, coon and wog. I 
feel sure such terms as these would no more be used in the Spectator 
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THE EDITOR 


than Yid, coolie or dago, which are no more offensive than kaffir, 
When it is suggested that kraals are as dirty as your reviewer 
implies, however, the ignorance is even more evident. 1 have spent much 
time attending African patients in their homes, and I can assure you, 
Sir, that the interiors of the mud and wattle huts compare very favour- 
ably for cleanliness with the ordinary English working-class home, 
while the area round the huts is usually considerably cleaner than any 
street within a mile of where I write. I feel sure that if your reviewer 
wanted a simile by which to describe the state of ecighteenth-century 
Scottish streets, one which would have been more significant to the 
Ordinary reader and very much less misleading would have been the 
average English farm-yard in winter.—Yours faithfully, J. B. LouDoN. 
London, E.C.3. 


The McCarran Act 


Sir,—The naiveté of Mr. J. W. S. Hearle’s exculpation of the McCarran 
Act, which only epitomises the routine contempt for cultural and 
diplomatic traditions endemic on this side of the Atlantic, stands out 
clearly when contrasted with opinions expressed by less “ understand- 
ing” yet authentic citizens of the U.S.A. With your permission I 
quote below the following statement approved by the Council of the 
American Physical Society at its meeting in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
November 28th, 1952. 

“In the past few years, the progress of American physics has 
been impeded by United States visa and passport restrictions. A 
few American scientists have been denied passports and many 
distinguished foreign scientists have failed to receive United States 
visas even for short visits to attend scientific meetings. Other 
foreign scientists fail to come because their visas arrive too late 
after delays of many months or because they had been irritated by 
inappropriate questionnaires and inquisitorial personal interroga- 
tions. The international scientific meetings that originally were to 
be held in the United States are transferred to other countries. 

“The personal exchange of ideas and the collaboration with 
foreign scientists are essential sources of information and ideas 
which cannot be replaced by written correspondence or by the study 
of foreign publications. The present restrictions of personal con- 
tacts are cutting deeply into this important source of our scientific 
production. This loss of scientific potential may even jeopardise 
our national security. Had similar regulations been in force prior 
to 1942, it is questionable if the United States would have 
developed radar or the atomic bomb during the last war. 

“ This loss to the United States is not compensated by any gain 
in the security of classified information, since the meetings from 
which the visitors are excluded are open scientific meetings on 
unrestricted subjects. The main reliance for the security of our 
technical secrets must necessarily be on the very strict guarding of 
the information by those who have access to it and not on such 
illusory and ineffective procedures as the exclusion of foreign 
visitors from open scientific meetings. Furthermore, the inter- 
rogations of foreign scientists are chiefly effective in excluding and 
humiliating scientists who believe in poljtical and intellectual 
freedom rather than in detecting spies who would be less scrupu- 
lous about their answers. 

“ The Council of the American Physical Society is not question- 
ing the propriety of excluding any person who wishes admission 
to this country with any idea of advancing Communism here, 
However, the Council strongly urges a more realistic approach 
by the authorities to the problem of travel restrictions so that free 
scientific interchange will not be impeded.” 

As a Canadian resident of more than three years’ standing, widely 
travelled in the U.S.A. and with business connections in that country, 
I can assure you that the feelings expressed in the above statement are 
shared by many other sober and critical individual U.S. citizens, yet 
they are completely alien to both the bulk of population as well as 
those responsible for official propaganda.—Yours faithfully, 

A. M. BRONX. 

Manotick, Ontario. 


Social Credit 


Sir,—In criticising my description of the Alberta Social Credit Govern- 
ment as “a form of experimental Socialism,” your correspondent, Mr. 
Eugene Forsey, is merely emphasising the disparity between theory 
and practice.’ I agree that the Alberta Government conducts its affairs 
in an eminently conservative manner; the fact remains that it was 
returned to power—and at present maintains its semi-hypnotic hold on 
the rural electorate—by nominally advocating the most violent fiscal 
reforms which would certainly produce a Socialistic egalitarianism if 
they were ever carried out. The Alberta Government, in common with 
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its avowedly Socialist counterpart in Saskatchewan, has been distin- 
guished by the speed with which its zeal for social justice evaporated 
in face of the sudden prosperity resulting from oil and natural gas 
revenues. But Premier Manning’s Fundamentalist disciples would 
probably desert en masse were he publicly to repudiate the Social 
Credit dogmas which so captivated his predecessor, Aberhart—not- 
withstanding the fact that Manning has neither the intention nor the 
legal power to put them into effect.—Yours faithfully, 
DesMOND E. HENN. 
2066 Angus Street, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Bowes & Bowes 


Sir,—Janus’s note in A Spectator's Notebook in your issue of March, 


20th needs, I think, some clarification, and | am perhaps better quali- 
fied than most to make the necessary comment. Janus has failed to 
appreciate that for some years there have been two separate firms with 
headquarters “ just- opposite the Senate House” in Cambridge—the 
bookshop which the Macmillans first took over in 1845 (not, as Janus 
states, in 1842) and which is now a private company known—pretty 
well, I think—as Bowes & Bowes (Cambridge), Ltd., and the publishing 
company which I and my colleague Michael Oakeshott formed in 1949 
under the style Bowes & Bowes Publishers Ltd. 

The publishing company had its genesis in The Cambridge Journal, 
a monthly review edited by Michael Oakeshott which I started in 1947, 
and which “ does exactly what I have for years felt ought to be done.” 
(This kindly comment came from Janus himself in 1947.) From this 
beginning grew the small but, | hope, not insignificant list of books of 
a scholarly and academic nature, which have appeared, and will con- 
tinue to appear from these same offices, under the imprint of Bowes & 
Bowes Publishers Ltd. It is under this same imprint that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord Justice Birkett and Sir Arnold 
MeNair are contributing to the history of the Cambridge Union to 
which Janus refers. 

The bookshop only has been acquired by W. H. Smith & Son, but, 
when I add that it will be continued by them as a university bookshop 
under the name which it has borne for so many years, the * news ” will 
not be so “ startling “ to your readers as Janus suggests. As a publisher- 
bookseller, | have for some years been sitting on the fence the better 
to survey the land on either side: and | have now decided (not unlike 
the Macmillans before me) on which side of the fence to build my 
house.— Yours faithfully, DENNIS PAYNE, 

Chairman, Bowes & Bowes (Cambridge) Ltd., 
Chairman, Bowes & Bowes Publishers Ltd. 
2 Trinity Street, Cembridge. 


Blue-green, not Black 


Sir.—In your edition of 20th March, your critic, Mr. Martin Cooper, 
writing of Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet, asks why Juliet was dressed 
in “funeral black ” on the occasion of her betrothal. The answer is 
quite simple. She was not wearing any sort of black, but blue-green 
(or green-blue, or indigo). I have often heard rumours that a highly 
developed aural sense tends to decrease the visual perception, but I must 
confess I have never encountered such a first-rate example as this.— 
Yours faithfully, GeorGe DEVINE. 
85 Addison Road, W.14. 


Trouble at the Tate 

Sir,—I should like to try to express what I believe are the feelings of 
the “average man,” making little claim to art-education, but forming 
the great bulk of the population to whom, presumably, our artists 
intend to make their appeal and by whom they expect to be understood. 
1 certainly feel, when productions like “Unknown Political 
Prisoner ™ by Mr. Butler are given the prize in an important inter- 
national competition, by those who are supposed to be able to guide 
us to what is best in art, that | am being “ got at,” and | am angry 
that a substantial prize should have been awarded to the artist, and 
that such things should be placed in our public galleries, and I have 
great sympathy with the man who smashed it. 

Why should there be this want of understanding between artists of 
the Butler school and the “average man”? Why should we be so 
far from the spirit by which, to take only one instance, the people 
of Florence commissioned Ghiberti to produce his doors, and when, 
after years of work, it had hung them, commissioned him to produce 
a second pair, which, again after years of work, he did to the satisfac- 
tion not only of the people but of his artist contemporaries. Is it 
not simply that the Butlers are so intent on producing something of 
their own disordered and twisted personality that they have lost the 
inspiration which guided men like Ghiberti; men who each, expressed 
his own individuality, but who realised that it was but a small thing 
in the vastness of the universe. and in humility drew their inspiration 
from something they recognised as far above them? The twentieth 
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century may have much in it of “mechanised brutality,” byt wh 

should artists stoop to that ?—Yours faithfully, J. S. M. Jack ’ 
Glenpatrick House, Elderslie, Johnstone. 


Sir,—Mr. M. H Middleton, in his well reasoned and admirably balanced 
article on the protest at the Tate, remains like most unprejudiced lovers 
of contemporary sculpture, I imagine, frankly bewildered, jf pot a 
trifle dismayed by the award in the International Sculpture Compe- 
tition. And if he and your readers have not heard it, surely there is } 
fellow-feeling expressed in the naive question of the lady who asked 
with pathetic sincerity, “ But how did they know it was broken?" 
Yours faithfully, ADRIAN Hit, 
Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex. 


The Polygon 
Sin,—May I ask the help of the Spectator or of its readers in the 
following trouble? One of my friends here is working on a new 
Czech translation of The Pickwick Club. He asked me for explanation 
of the following paragraph in the chapter LIII: 
“*T've come along rather, | can tell you,’ replied Lowten, 
‘It went the half hour as I came through the Polygon. I'm here 
before him, though, so I don’t mind.’ ” 

We were not able to find out whether the Polygon was a real place 
and, if so, where or whether it exists even now—on my plan of 
London, which is rather detailed and precise, I cannot find it, and 
there is also no mention in the index of streets and places—or whether 
it is only a fiction. 

I hope that with your help we shall obtain this information. Of 
course | must ask to give it in a letter 1 had been a reader of the 
Spectator Many years, even after my return here from London after the 
war, but to my regret it comes not more since the last September for the 
time being. But I know from letters to the editor that the Spectator 
helped to solve many of such mysteries, and | hope that it will do 
so also in this case.—Yours faithfully, KAMIL KLEINER, 

Praha X1X, Komornicka 8. 


ee 
A Cure for Verjuice 
Sir,—Janus hopes Granta will issue an anti-Coronation number. [ am 
glad to-think that few of us would agree; but many would agree that 
a ducking in Granta might wash some of the verjuice out of your 
scribe.—Yours faithfully, JASPER Moon, 
White Rock, Llanymynech, Mont. 
Janus writes: Not verjuice. Only interested curiosity as to what an 
anti-Coronation issue would look like. 


. . 
Miss Quigly 
Sir.—It has been pointed out to me that there is a danger that a Miss 
Quigly, at present employed by the American Command in Florence, 
may be confused with me as the author of my article Asnericans in 
Italy. May I, through your courtesy, make it clear that this other Miss 
Quigly has no connection at all with the views expressed in my article, 
and did not even know I had written it.— Yours faithfully, 
ISABEL QUIGLY. 
24 Alexander Square, S.W.3. 
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Letters to the Editor 
THE INCOME TAX 
Camberwell, 16th March, 1853. 

Sir.—The Income-tax is just now a topic of sufficient interest and 
importance to excuse my troubling you with another short communr 
cation on the subject 

Regarded as a permanent source of revenue, a tax on income 3 
indefensible and vicious; it is so, especially. as it appears to me, because 
of the intangible nature of the thing taxed. Abstractedly considered, 
income may be said scarcely to have am existence, inasmuch as it goes 
as soon as it comes, in the combined form of expenditure and saving 
(when it becomes: property), or in the simple form of expenditure. This 
peculiar characteristic distinguishes the Income-tax from every other 
source of revenue, and places it beyond the grasp of the taxgatherer. 
Income may be said to be to property what heat is to fuel; you may 
tax the fuel, but not the calorie. Income is an element, therefore, 10 
the social and economical system, of such a nattre that should wholly 
deter a Chancellor of the Exchequer from any attempt at taxing it.... 
To perpetuate this tax, would be to perpetuate discontent among the 
middle classes, and to keep alive constant agitation on the subject. 
The tax is incapable of adjustment and nothing short of its abolition caa 
satisfy the necessities of the case. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, w..3. 
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An Easter Gift. 


A ... to the Church Army will help to bring 


SS, comfort to those whose lives are shadowed 


VA 


f = 


by want and distress. 
For over 70 years the Church Army has 
ministered to the spiritual and social 
needs of all classes and all ages. 
Its work depends as much as ever 

upon your generosity and good will. 

& yy 
Please send your Easter Gift to the Rev. E. 
Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, The Church 


Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 





THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS | 


a7, NET 
4 /o PER ANNUM 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 








Investments may be of any sum from {£1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 


* om request. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Ostend, 8 days holiday 


The new £40 travel allowance means 
more to spend on longer holidays 
abroad. 


Here are a few 1|5 day holidays 


| TREMEZZO (Lake Como). . £30.5.0 
RICCIONE (Adriatic Coast) £29.5. 6 
MENTON . . . . . . e £34, 0. 0 


LECH (Austria) . . . . . £26.19.0 





— =— POST THIS COUPON NOW 











r 
| 
Send now tor j To Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Dept. F/1/V, Berkeley St., ! 
* Holidaymaking,’ a London, W.!, or branches (or offices of Dean & 1 
free colour magazine. § Dawson Ltd.) j 
fee packed with - Please send me a copy of ‘ Holidaymaking’ 
bright holiday deas. 1 
: \ 
mM } 
Ares ooecersssessn : 
COLOUR MAGAZINE /sciadnhagstib : 
Ox =—— ee ee ee ee oe - = = 2s oF = = == —_! 
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There’s a future 
in STKE 


. ASTRONOMERS will soon have a new way to the stars. 
Two thousand tons of steel are going into the building of a 
giant steerable radio telescope at Jodrell Bank in Cheshire. With 
this instrument, the first of its kind in the world to be built on 
such a huge scale, Britain’s scientists will be able to receive radio 
waves from stars far beyond the range of the largest optical 
telescope. Here is a new method of penetrating the great dust 
clouds which until now have prevented mankind from exploring 
the vast regions of outer space. 

This radio telescope contains a steel bowl weighing 300 tons, 





supported on steel towers 180 
feet high. The whole instrument 
above ground weighs well over 
1,000 tons. It fides on a circular 
railway and can be aimed at 
any part of the sky. 

The steel industry is supplying 
the material for this and many 
Other new projects and is 


‘What about my 
oO): future?’ 


says 


JACK SCRAP 


Thesteelindustry 
still needs all the 
scrap which en- 
gineering firms 
steel-users can 
Search out every 





other 


and 
send back 
ton of scrap on your pre- 


constantly developing new steels 
mises Your local scrap 
merchant will help with 
dismantling and collection. 


to meet the changing demands of 


modern industry, science and 








engineering. 





@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, 
Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE came through the village slowly and quietly, impressed with the 
sleepiness of the place. A ewe and her lamb came down a Side-street, 4 
second ewe wandered along the middle of the road, and an aged woman 
walked carefully round it carrying a pail of water to her COttage. 
Apart from a man and his wife pushing a baby in a pram, there Was 
not a child or man to be seen. We had gone a little way before ] had 
the answer. Turning a bend, we caught sight of a football field, g 
patch of mossy grass in the midst of boulders and slate mounds, "A 
great roar went up from the spectators and echoed in the hills. Some. 
one had scored or had failed to score a goal. The perimeter of the 
field was crowded. All the men and children of the village werg 
gathered to watch, and at every turn cars and vans were parked— 
strangely battered old cars and broken-down vans. It was an event 
up here in the hills, and it was evident that many of the spectators had 
come from even more remote places, places where the voice of a crowd 
would never echo and the thud of a bouncing football never be heard, 
Frog Nuisance 

Why do frogs select a particular pond for spawning and ayoid 
others? Do the water and mud contain weed or some special ingredient 
that makes them particularly suitable for the development of the spawn, 
tadpole and young frog? These questions have been with me since a 
friend, Mr. K. Bernard Wake of St. Martin in Guernsey, wrote to say 
that he has been plagued with frogs for a long time. They have chosep 
his goldfish pond for spawning, and he believes that some of the frogs 
hibernate in the mud. He has tried clearing the spawn and burying it 
in flower-beds, but nothing discourages the breeding frogs, which spoil 
his enjoyment of his fish. Like many people, he suffers from an acute 
aversion to frogs, and cannot handle them and is anxious to dis- 
courage their annual visits. I have suggested that he might drain his 
pond, put in gravel instead of mud and screen the water with fine-mesh 
wire; but perhaps someone much better informed on the subject will be 
able to offer a simpler solution to the problem. Tadpoles and spawn 
are all very well in a jam-jar, but when the spawn clouds pools in 
gallons, as I found on a mountain stream last spring, it is not quite 
so fascinating and certainly not beautiful. 


Village Policemen 

The good old-fashioned village policeman had to be an exceptional 
man. He was slow and red-faced and perhaps not over-alert, but he 
maintained law and order in his own way, depending on villagers for 
support and co-operation and closing an eye to petty offences when he 
thought fit The people of a village remember the outstanding 
characters who kept the peace in days when things were more likely to 
get out of hand. The other day I heard two old residents d’scussing a 
policeman who died some years back. “Ah,” said one, ~ old Jack 
wouldn't run nobody in, nobody at all. He'd talk to them, knock 
their blocks off and send them home. He'd tan the lads if he catched 
them in an orchard, or get the schoolmaster to do it if there was too 
many of them. He'd sort out a man and his wife if they was rowing. 
But the new sort, well, they has more in court. That's all you can 
say.” “ Well, aye,” said his companion. “Old Jack was for keepin’ 
people out of trouble. The new lot's for gettin’ them into it.” Every- 
thing was better in the good old days, and as time passes the older 
generation feels bound to say so. 


A Dish of Puffballs 


A correspondent in America, writing to me about the reluctance of 
people in this country to eat our native funguses other than the mush- 
room expresses surprise that puffballs are not esteemed as greatly as 
mushrooms. In his part of the U.S.A. they are relished. Now | 
have always wanted to sample a dish of puffballs, and 1 am well aware 
that most of our funguses are edible, but | have never been able to 
overcome a prejudice against all but the mushroom. Some of the 
deadly funguses poison so quickly that no antidote can be given, and 
I know so little about the characteristics of the edible funguses that I 
have visions of a horrible death at the thought of eating them. For this 
reason, if | am to believe those with less prejudice and more courage, 
1 deny myself dishes that taste like nothing I have yet eaten and 
wonderful flavours to tempt the gourmet. While I may shrug off a 
mistake in bird-identification, it might not be so easy if I ate the wrong 
stew 


Peaches and Nectarines 

A lime-sulphur spray should be given to prevent leaf curl on peaches, 
nectarines and almonds. It will soon be time to disbud peaches and 
nectarines, and the process should be a gradual one. The buds should 
be removed when less than an inch in length, and care must be taken not 
to disbud severely when the tree is of a type given to making wood 
and having little fruit. IAN NIALL. 
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Spring Books 





AS there, I wonder, ever been so much anxious, public 
speculation about the future of books as during the 
past three or four years ? Jeremiahs prophesying the 

decline and fall of English letters have arisen in every genera- 
tion; but they have usually been voices crying in the wilderness, 
and their lamentations have been inspired rather by personal 
distaste for new forms of art or business than by visible signs 
of danger. Today almost everybody who has anything to do 
with books is alarmed for the future; and the alarm is only 
joo evidently grounded on fact. 

Two recent publications variously illustrate this growing 
concern. The very able Unesco report on Television and 
Education in the United States by Mr. Charles A. Siepmann 
(H.M.S.O. 6s.) has something disturbing to say about the effect 
of television upon reading. “The newspaper habit appears 
to be relatively unaffected. The reading of books, however, 
appears to be seriously affected.” A New York investigation 
reports that ““ of readers of books, forty-nine per cent. admitted 
having discontinued reading entirely after the purchase of a 
television set; sixteen per cent. read less than formerly, and 
only thirty-five per cent. claimed to have been unaffected.” 
And, lest it should be thought that what happens in America 
is unlikely to happen here, Mr. Siepmann adds that already 
“there is parallel evidence from research in Great Britain.” 
Bookmen need not, perhaps, be driven to despair by this 
not altogether surprising initial result. T.V. is a new and 
expensive toy; and the first instinct of nearly everybody who 
acquires such a toy is to play with it all the time. It is 
encouraging to know that as many as thirty-five per cent. of 
the sample New Yorkers, who were book-readers before they 
bought their sets, still read as much as they formerly read. 
They would be the real core of the reading public: that rela- 
tively small number of rela.ively educated and intelligent people 
upon whom the book-trade mainly relies everywhere. But what 
about the effect of T.V. upon children ? Here, Mr. Siepmann’s 
report at least shows that it can be used to encourage reading. 
In Seattle, for instance, a series of “ telecasts” (this appears 
to be the best our baffled language can do to distinguish T.V. 
from sound broadcasts), deliberately designed to make children 
want to read books, seems to have resulted in a mass storming 
of the Seattle public library and its rural branches by avid 
young borrowers. 

Clearly T.V. is capable of being a powerful friend as well 
as a powerful enemy. Its immediate effect, especially for the 
literature of light entertainment, is likely to be inimical. Its 
lasting effect, for many kinds of books, could be beneficial. 
Everything will depend upon the policy followed by the 
programme-planners. But there is one danger, inherent in the 
very nature of mass-communication, which it will need very 
careful ingenuity to avoid. The books which the juvenile 
population of Seattle wanted to borrow were the particular 
books round which the programmes had been planned. If 
T.V. fails to encourage viewers to make their own private 
choices of books, the last state may be worse than the first. 
Already in America, as the British Society of Authors points 
out, there are glittering prizes for a few authors, “ but for 
the poet, the scholar and imaginative prose-writer the rewards 
become smaller and publication progressively more difficult.” 
The publication from which these words are quoted is a 
twelve-page supplement to the spring issue of The Author, 
entitled Critical Times for Authors. This “survey of present 
conditions ” repeats a number of familiar fallacies with which 
neither | nor any other publisher could agree. But, in general, 
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it is a penetrating, informed and admirably written analysis of 
the conditions which threaten the survival of professional 
authorship both here and in America; and it is for the most 
part refreshingly free from the suggestion that publishers do 
not know how to run their businesses. The survey is, of course, 


Written from the point of view of the author. But it opens 
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CRITICAL TIMES FOR PUBLISHING 


By GEOFFREY FABER 


with a clear acknowledgment of the fact that there is an 
economic crisis in publishing. So it may be taken as common 
ground between us that the future of books turns, very largely, 
on the future of publishers. 

Now what is this economic crisis in publishing ? At first 
sight it might seem that British publishing is in an immensely 
stronger position today than it has ever been before. The 
value of the total annual trade done in British books stood in 
1952 at about £43,250,000. Before the war it was thought to 
be about £10,500,000. Apart from a small recession in 1940, 
it has risen substantially every year. The increase may not 
have been quite so sensational as these figures suggest; since 
the earlier statistics were almost certainly incomplete. But, after 
allowance is made for early errors and omissions, it remains 
sensational. It must be safe to say that at least three-and-a-half 
times as much money is being spent on British books in the 
home market, and four times as much in the overseas markets, 
as before the war. (This doesn’t, of course, apply to numbers 
of books: it applies only to their total value.) Moreover, the 
number of new titles (including reprints and new editions) 
published in 1952 reached the astonishing figure of 18,741; the 
pre-war record, reached in 1937, was 17,137. 

Do not these figures indicate prosperity ? Well, they cer- 
tainly indicate vitality, energy, hopefulness; and these are 
qualities which, if any qualities can do so, will carry the British 
publishing trade through its present difficulties. But prosperity? 
The chief index of prosperity in a trade is abundance of ready 
money or easy credit. In the large industries, operated by 
public companies whose accounts are published and statistically 
collated, the inadequacy of their cash resources has become a 
matter of public knowledge and increasing concern for some 
time past. Publishing is a small, intensely competitive industry 
consisting very largely of private companies or partnerships; 
and there is no way of directly estimating its financial health, 
But for some years now cash stringency has been an inevitable 
topic, wherever two or three or more publishers were gathered 
together. Publishers are entrepreneurs, who have to find all 
the money needed to produce and advertise each book and 











HOME AND ABROAD 


E have just published four new or 
re-issued works in the well-known 
Countries of Europe and British Cities Series 


AUSTRIA Monk Gibbon 
Remarkable for its survey of a most beautiful country and 
for the photographs of Baroque architecture. 


graphs 18s. 


With 100 phot and maps 


NORMANDY AND BRITTANY Ralph Dutton 
A guide to a region most frequented by English visitors, by 
the author of The Land of France. 

lographs and maps 18s. 


SPAIN Sacheverell Sitwell 


The third impression of the best general travel book on Spain. 
With 113 photographs and map 18s. 
NORWICH AND THE BROADS 

J. Wentworth Day 


A long needed guide to one of the finest cities in Britain, with 
a unique surrounding countryside. 


With 57 illustrations and maps 
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The Life and 


DEATH of STALIN 


LOUIS FISCHER 


‘This fascinating book.’ NEWS CHRONICLE 
‘A unique interpretation.” IRISH INDEPENDENT 
16s. net 


MARY II 


Queen of England 


HESTER CHAPMAN 


‘A full-length, clear and distinguished portrait based 
on the available evidence. Hester Chapman writes 
with a warmth that does not deviate into sentimen- 
tality. She builds up a picture of Mary that is 
psychologically convincing.’ C. V. Wedgwood in 
the OBSERVER. 

The Book Society's Non-Fiction Choice 

Illustrated. 25s. net 


The 
P. H. NEWBY 
‘I think The Retreat is one of the best things Mr. 
Newby has done.’ Walter Allen in the NEW 
STATESMAN. 
‘Strangely haunting by reason of its vision of an 
essential truth.’ TRIBUNE. 
‘There is no doubt that it is the work of a 
considerable artist.’ SCOTSMAN. 
12s. 6d. net 


Already reprinting 


The 
HUMAN KIND 


ALEXANDER BARON 


A sequence of a war-time experience — the story 
behind From the City, From the Plough. 
10s. 6d. net 


The 


APPRENTICE 


JOSEPH TOMELTY 


The story of a boy’s struggles in the Belfast of a 
generation ago, by a well known Irish actor. 
12s. 6d. net 
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to pay the author’s advance, long before any of the 
earned by the sale of the book begins to come back to then 
So long as costs remain reasonably steady, and taxation permits 
a steady accumulation of reserved profits, all is well, 
neither of these two essential conditions has obtained for som, 
years; and the financial position of the entire industry has 
been weakened, further, by a number of factors of which | 
must be content to indicate with extreme brevity only three. 

First, then, the enormous increase in ordinary running costs 
—in unavoidable overheads. This is common to all industries 
but it bears with peculiar weight on publishing, which ha 
to handle a very large number of separate articles (“titles”) 
and to account to a very large number of royalty-ownen, 
Second, Excess Profits Tax at one hundred per cent. Again 
this was common to all industries, but it hurt publishing ing 
specially cruel way. The years of the incredible war-time boom 
in books (roughly 1941 to 1946) practically stripped publisher 
of their entire pre-war stocks. The rapid sale of these stocks, 
most of which had been gradually and properly written dow 
to a nominal value or to no value at all, resulted in fantastic 
profits which had to be fully paid over in tax. As the boom 
petered out, publishers were left with an excess of war-tim 
stocks, printed in close type on war-time paper, which rapid) 
became unsaleable. Great masses of these war-time books hai 
to be simply jettisoned; and a start had to be made on th 
increasingly expensive business of rebuilding the stocks of thos 
long-living, but often slowly-selling, books which are the red 
life-blood of the industry. 

Third, the costs of manufacture, soon after the end of thk 
war, rose rapidly enough to create very serious anxiety. Bu 
these earlier rises, which have since continued to advance, wer 
suddenly dwarfed by the staggering increase in the price of 
paper, which followed the beginning of the Korean war. Up 
to that point the run of published prices had stayed a great 
deal nearer to pre-war prices than costs warranted. After that 
point substantial advances in prices were unavoidable. Thes 
further advances were made with the utmost reluctance, and 
they fell far short of the advances theoretically required. The 
cost of paper has now fallen and may fall further; but th 
general level of book-prices, having barely reached the point 
which it should have reached (say) three years ago, cannot now 
fall back. If it were to do so, the economic crisis in pub 
lishing would be intensified. A breaking-point would & 
reached, and a wholly new situation would come into existence, 
which I have no room to describe and must leave the reader 
to imagine for himself. 

I have not touched upon many significant matters. But, 
the Spectator can spare me any more space, there is om 
encouraging sign which I should like to mention—being, mysel, 
an optimist and looking always for evidence to support m) 
inner faith, An analysis of the business done by |¥% 
publishers, during the twelve months up to March 31st, 195), 
made by the Publishers’ Association, yielded (among other) 
the following remarkable result. In every £100 worth o 
books sold in the United Kingdom ordinary “trade 
sales (that is to say, in the main, to book-shops) accounted for 
79.23 per cent., “ education-contractors ” 9.80 per cent., public 
libraries 7.41 per cent., circulating libraries 2.73 per cent. and 
book clubs 0.83 per cent. i 

There is reason to think that some part of the “trade 
percentage should go to the credit of the “education cor 
tractors ” (i.e., buyers who supply schools). But, whatever ideal 
correction is required, it sticks out a mile that by far the greater 
part of the book-buying still done in this over-taxed kingdom 
is done by individuals who wish to own, and not borrov¥, 
their books. This seems to me almost too good to be tnt 
Long may they keep it up. If they but knew it, they at 
backing something infinitely more important than the boot 
trade or professional authorship. They are keeping their native 
civilisation alive. 


In next week's “ Spectator * Rex Warner will review “ Divide 
Image ” by Margaret Rudd, and Edmund Blunden “ Shelley: The Las 
Phase” by Ivan Roe. 
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The Poetry of Wales 


An Introduction to Welsh Poetry. By Gwyn Williams. (Faber. 
25s.) 

WELSH poetry has a history which goes back to the sixth century, 
and it remains a part of Welsh life today. During the whole 
period of Weish independence the poet occupied a definite and 
respected place in society. The difficult art is still practised in all 
classes and areas of Wales. According to Professor Gwyn Williams, 
**a village as little as Ffair Rhos in Cardiganshire today boasts of 
several poets, and a man whose farming is criticised by the agri- 
cultural authorities replies in scathing verse which is repeated in 
bus and tavern.’* Professor Williams is, I am afraid, quite right 
when he goes on to point the contrast by saying: ‘‘The ordinary 
Englishman is shy of poetry and unaware of the qualities that go to 
the making of a poet.”’ 

I must admit to having been almost unaware of the qualities of 
Welsh poetry before reading Professor Williams’ fine and stimulating 
study of the subject. But Professor Williams has explained its 
difficulties and revealed its beauties so well that even those who 
are ignorant of the language will be fascinated by his book. He is 
justifiably proud of the achievements of his country, and I confess 
that he has roused not only my admiration but also my own nation- 
alistic feelings. All Englishmen who are interested in poetry should 
read this book; and I hope and believe that such Englishmen are 
more numerous than Professor Williams appears to think. 

The book is in the form ofa historical account of the development 
of Welsh poetry from the earliest times to the sixteenth century, and 
is lavishly illustrated by quotations in Welsh. These are translated 
into a clear and limpid English, which invariably shows that the 
originals are worth translating and often skilfully preserves some 
of the intricacies of their pattern. The intricacies are, indeed, very 
great and the rules for versification more elaborate than anything 
we have in English. In an extremely interesting appendix, Professor 
Williams explains these rules and the twenty-four classical metres as 
laid down in the fourteenth century; also the complicated system 
or ‘‘harmony’’ of alliteration, rhyme and assonance known as 
**cynghanned,’’ which has certainly influenced some of our own 
poets, notably Gerard Manley Hopkins and, one imagines, Dylan 
Thomas. 

Professor Williams has admirably succeeded in finally disposing 
of what he describes as: 

**a misconception for which the Romans were griginally respon- 
sible, but which was fostered by Gray and Macpherson in the 
eighteenth century, by Matthew Arnold in the nineteenth, and 
condoned by Lady Gregory and Yeats in their protest against 
materialism, the view that Celtic poetry consists of the frenzied and 
extempore out-pourings of long-haired bards against a background 
of twilight tremulous with inchoate beings of another world.’’ 

He points out that ‘‘the discipline of Welsh poetry is the strictest 
in the known world of literature,’’ and that for those who are observ- 
ing these strict and complicated rules ‘‘it is beyond human ability 
to rave in an ecstasy.”’ 

Instead of this ecstasy he finds that the characteristics of Welsh 
poetry are ‘‘clarity of image, closeness to the physical world and a 
high degree of skill in the craft of word-using.’’ Indeed he makes 
it clear that such a sentiment as ‘‘Hear the voice of the bard’’ is 
more characteristic of the English than the Welsh. English literature 
also remains bound to its origins in the cultures of Greece and Rome. 
Welsh poetry is more like Celtic art which, as Professor Williams 
Says, ‘“‘entwines its themes into a pattern which has hardly any 
beginning or end and which avoids any central point of interest 
such as is required to make a composition based on the artistic 
traditions of the Mediterranean.”’ 

The dangers of this method are in over-elaboration, though 
even the over-elaboration is often fascinating. Here, for example, 
is a fourteenth-century *‘nonsense’’ verse, no doubt written as a 
demonstration of a type of the ‘‘englyn’’ stanza and for its phonetic 
value, something of which, I think, can be perceived even by those 
who know no Welsh. 

** Ysgidie a bratie a brain—a chwthu 
a chathod o Rufain 
a chelioc mawr a chelain 
a lleian draw a llwyn drain.’’ 
This, being translated, is: 
** Boots and aprons and crows and a blowing 

and cats from Rome 

and a great cock and a corpse 
and a nun over there and a thorn bush.’’ 


Then there are some splendid pieces of invective, again often 
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5 outstanding novels 


Rosamond Lehmann 


THE ECHOING GROVE. Of her first novel for eight 
years, Daniel George writes ‘*‘ this is technically her best 
novel. I am not at all sure that technically it is not in 
advance of any novel of this century.”’ 


Nigel Balchin 


SUNDRY CREDITORS. The magic touch of his 
Small Back Room technique is exercised again, but in 
a new setting. Here we watch the human element 
at work at every level in a Midlands engineering firm— 
from the stuggle for power in the boardroom, to romance 
in the press shop—and where these levels discon- 
certingly, and even scandalously, intersect. 
(May 4th) 


Robert Henriques 


A STRANGER HERE. ‘A big book, with a strong 
narrative. The characters live.”-—GLASGOW HERALD 


12s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


** He writes of farming and country life with an expert’s 
intimacy. Full of incident and unfailing zest.’’ 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

By the author of Through the Valley 


Blanket Boy’s Moon 


The novel that has received such an amazing press, on the 
theme of the African’s place in his own country. By 
Peter Lanham and the Basuto chieftain A. S. Mopeli- 
Paulus. Over 33,000 copies sold 


‘* A remarkable book. It gets to the core of the South 
African problem as few others have done—particularly 
the colour problem.’’—GLASGOW HERALD 


12s. 6d. 


Will inevitably be compared 
12s. 6d. 


‘* A remarkable book. 
with Cry, the Beloved Country.’’—OBSERVER 


Stuart Cloete 


THE CURVE AND THE TUSK. A great new novel 

of excitement, hunting and adventure in the African 

jungle by the author of Turning Wheels 

. . asplendid and 
12s. 6d. 


‘* 4 brilliant South African author . 
magnificently written story.’’—STAR 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 


THE 
ULTIMATE MOUNTAINS 


by THOMAS WEIR 


Thomas Weir spent four memorable months ‘ mountain 
exploring ’ in the wildest and most beautiful part of the 
whole 1,500 mile range of the Central Himalaya. This 
book is the story of his adventure amidst scenery of breath- 
taking beauty in territory abounding in opportunity for the 
climber, from unexplored gorges to great clusters of 
unclimbed peaks. 
Demy 8vo, 48 pp. half-tones, frontispiece, 21s. net 


AUTO-NOMAD IN SPAIN 
by WILSON MACARTHUR 


This is the fourth of Wilson MacArthur’s Auto-Nomad 
books and is, in fact, an account of two separate visits to 
Spain. Those who have read his many previous travel 
books will know that a tour with MacArthur is very far 
from being a mere catalogue of towns and mileages. No 
better guide than this book could be devised for the arm- 
chair traveller, and no better guide could be imagined for 
those who plan a holiday, not in the lavish seaside resorts, 
but in the real Spain. 

Demy 8vo, 32 pp. half-tones, frontispiece and map, 25s. net 


EPICS OF SALVAGE 
by DAVID MASTERS 


David Masters’s new book tells of the incredible feats of 
salvage at sea during the last war, stories which include : 
Raising of the ‘ Normandie ’ in New York Harbour. 
Reclamation of £2,500,000 of goid from the sea. 
Refloating of the battleships HMS * Queen Elizabeth ’ and 
HMS * Valiant ’. 

The story of the Phoenix units used in the Normandy 
invasion. Demy 8vo, 12 pp. half-tones, 18s, net 


THE STATE OF 
LATIN AMERICA 


by GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 
This is a survey of the political realities of the Latin- 
American States in which democracy and dictatorship 
struggle for the control of 153,000,000 people. Germain 
Arciniegas was twice Minister of Education in the Colom- 
bian Government and Colombian Vice-Consul in London. 
He provides a brief outline of the modern political history 
of each State of South America and an analysis of the 
current political regime, its present members, its professed 
aims, its concealed motives, and their effect on the mass 
of the population. Demy 8vo, 2 maps, 21s. net 


SAILOR MALAN 
by OLIVER WALKER 


In time for the vital elections in South Africa, comes a short 
biography of the leader of the Torch Commando, which 
has been in the forefront of the fight against the proposals 
made by Dr. Malan’s Government. It is a coincidence 
that the Torch Commando is led by another Malan— 
Sailor Malan—who achieved a great reputation in this 
country during the war as an ace pilot in the Battle of 
Britain. Crown 8vo, 8 pp. half-tones, frontis. 10s. 6d. net 
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written to be admired for their metrical skill, One of these is 
translated as follows: 
** Stalk of an old hag, trouser-skinned, gravelly, swine-lousy, 
rickety old hag, soiled old hag, 
old hag with a blot on her kitchen, 
sour-apple hag, a winder of string.’’ 

Up to the end of the thirteenth century some of the finest poetry 
deals with battle (usually the slaughter of the English), though the 
themes of love and of the physical enjoyment of nature are oftea 
interwoven with the theme of war. In 1282 the last independent 
ruler of Wales, Llewelyn ap Gruffyd, died. Part of the magnificent 
lament for him is translated here, and seems to me to rank with the 
very finest poetry of this kind, 

** The heart is cold under a breast of fear ; 

lust shrivels like dry branches. 

See you not the way of the wind and the rain ? 

See you not the oaks beat together ? 

See you not the sea stinging the land ? 

See you not truth equipping ? 

See you not the sun driving the sky ? 

See you not the stars have fallen ? ’’ 
From this time onwards we hear less of battle and of the princely 
houses. But the poetry, particularly the love-poetry (which is 
very often associated with delight in nature), is as brilliant and 
distinctive as ever, There are clear surprising images, such as: 

** My moon with hair the colour of wine 
and a skin like a mill-race.’’ 

Indeed there is so much variety and such beauty to be found in 
this long history of a great craft that only a very great number of 
quotations could give any idea‘of the wealth of the material. Through- 
out it all one is delighted by a vigorous and direct feeling for life, 
something which springs up in the most unlikely places, as when 
Llywelyn Goch, in the fourteenth century, addresses a skull, and the 
skull, so far from properly moralising on the fact of mortality, can 
think only of its youth, replying to the poet: 

‘** Brown hair in little ringlets, 
a fresh-hued, smooth, moist forehead, 
a falcon’s eye and fitting brows, 
a lip familiar with speech, 
a dear, shapely, fair nose, 
fair words springing from neat gums, 
a fine wise tongue, and teeth ; 
to have, above the trim ground, 
a girl’s faith in a great love, 
a tryst in a copse of young birch trees, 
Christ Jesus, and a kiss.’’ 
Rex WARNER. 


A Writer of Quality 


The House of Mirth, The Age of Innocence. By Edith Wharton. 
(John Lehmann, 12s. 6d. each.) 


Two things have been chiefly responsible for the dimming of the 
reputation of Edith Wharton. The first is the tendency to associate 
her so closely with Henry James as to deny her an independent 
existence. James and water—wasn’t that Edith Wharton? Was 
there anything else to be said ? The second is her singular uneven- 
ness of performance. The best of her novels are as fine as any 
woman has written in this century; the worst are nothing more 
than fatigued hack-work, curiously flimsy and meretricious in tone. 
That latter criticism it is not possible to deny ; but there is no more 
reason to hold it against Edith Wharton than, for instance, against 
Balzac. 

She has had a good deal less than justice. She is not, in fact, at 
all like Henry James. In some ways she is more like Jane Austen. 
As with Jane Austen, the power with which she projects her characters 
is not equal to her insight into them or into herself ; she is not so 
perfect as Jane Austen, but has a far more rebellious and tragic sense 
of life. All those qualities are shown at their peak in her two best 
novels, The House of Mirth and The Age of Innocence, which are the 
first volumes it this new edition. Both these novels are about the 
octopus-grip of society upon creatures who cannot play according 
to its rules: in both, love goes down to defeat, with the lawns of 
society closing over the graves as trim and grassy as before, not a 
weed in sight, not a daisy a centimetre higher than it ought to be. 

Mrs. Wharton, living her conventional, cultivated life in the 
drawing-rooms of the Jate nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
seems from most who have written about her to have been a for- 
midable woman. From such an account as Mr. Maugham’s she 
appears stiff, unyielding, unapproachable ; yet the greatest object 
of her sympathy was the social outcast, cheated of love and joy by 
the forces of propriety, the forces of Taste. Her heroes are usually 
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decent, fundamentally warm-hearted men defeated, like Turgenev’s, 
by their own refinement. Any of them might say, though in a sense 
far removed from the original: ‘‘ Pay délicatesse j'ai perdu ma 
yie’’ ; Lawrence Selden sighs as he turns his back on Lily Bart and 
returns to his flower-scented bachelor fireside ; Newland Archer 
turns away from the lighted window behind which Ellen Olenska, 
perhaps, is waiting for him now, even after all these years. He has 
come to the conclusion that maybe, after all, love was well lost 
for the world. 

Edith Wharton, also, seems to have acknowledged the world’s 
conquest in the end. Both these books are unutterably sad. Perhaps 
the scales of destiny are too heavily weighted against Lily Bart. 
There are moments when the reader feels himself released from ten- 
sion by a gust of impatience. ‘* Surely this new blow is contrived ; 
surely this did not have to happen!’’ But that is also true of 
Hardy’s tragedies. Ellen Olenska, a more placid, more acceptant, 
Anna Karenina, is a less pitiable figure than Lily, simply because she 
has less simple faith. She knows quite well, all the time, that 
Archer must cling to his intolerably boring marriage ; at the height 
of her love for him she has few illusions. Lily, however, is a charm- 
ing little idiot, and her pathos is increased by her suicidal capacity 
for doing, inevitably, upon all critical occasions, the wrong thing. 

Edith Wharton’s attitude towards her is curious. She looks upon 
her with pity, but, even from the beginning, with resigned hopeless- 
ness. She despises Selden ; yet what, she implies, could anyone 
have expected of him ? Edmund Wilson comments upon ** Selden 
the city lawyer, who sits comfortably in his bachelor apartment with 
his flowerbox of mignonette and his first edition of La Bruyére and 
allows Lily Bart to drown.’’ It is not only Selden who permits 
the drowning. It is Edith Wharton herself, sorrowful upon the 
bank, her eyes closed in pain and compassion, her hands folded in 
her lap. For she is not a social revolutionary ; unlike Proust, she 
does not record a change, foresee a change. She certainly does not 
attempt to*bring one about. She is simply a historian of her own 
period, her giants not immersed in time but gripping it immovably 
between their hands. Sometimes she hates the society that is so 
remorselessly cruel to her characters ; sometimes, and more often 
as she got older, she accepts that society as desirable. 

She is a visual writer of unusual power and beauty, responsive to 
the seasons, to heat and cold, to the sharpness of noon or to the blue 
hour of the evening. Few writers have drawn such sharp pictures 
of the American landscape—particularly the landscape of New York 
State. Unlike James, she never overcrowds or fogs her pictures ; 
she knows when not to stimulate the eye. Her commentary, which 
usually adds irony and force to her theme and characterisation, is 
occasionally over-ornamented ; her insight into the deeper motives 
of her characters so elaborately expressed as to prevent them kicking 
by themselves. 

The construction of her best work is nearly always admirable. 
Ethan Frome, the best known and least characteristic of her novels, 
is beautifully engineered, so beautifully that one notices the structure 
too much, particularly in the surprise ending. This novel is actually 
too conspicuous as a piece of craftsmanship to ring quite true in 
human terms; pure admiration of its cleverness tends to anaes- 
thetise any deeper feeling. 

It will be excellent if these two pleasantly and appropriately 
produced volumes bring the work of Edith Wharton forward for 
reassessment. If The House of Mirth were published today, it would 
make most novels of this year look amateur and shallow. It has 
lain too long among the novels so many people have heard about 
and so few have read. It retains its flow, its odd, remote passion, 
its magic and its sadness. It is the work of a writer who in essence, 
despite the influences of her reading, her friendships, her admira- 
tions, is like nobody else. C. P. SNow. 


Alfred de Vigny 


The Military Necessity. A Translation of Alfred de Vigny’s 
Servitude et Grandeur Militaires. By Humphrey Hare. (Cresset 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 


Here is an admirable translation of one of the great books of French 
literature. Vigny’s passionate and clear prose offers a challenge to 
translators in exacting measure. In the eighteenth century the 
languages of France and England so often marched together that 
smooth interchange was usually possible, but by Vigny’s time they 
had begun to follow separate national paths once more, and it is very 
difficult to make English out of such French as his without recourse 
to stiffness or affectation. Vigny’s title ‘‘Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaires’’ is in itself a poser. Mr. Hare’s boldness in the choice 
of an equivalent here is excellent, but once or twice in the text he 
neglects to follow his own good example. He tries to reproduce 
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THE CLARK LECTURES 1951-2 


, . 
; Coleridge 
‘ HUMPHRY HOUSE 
»4 Edmund Blunden writes: ‘*To me Mr. House 
»4 appears to come closest to Coleridge and to 
4 understand him in his depths. This is partly a 
q 


4 matter of sheer intellectual grasp and devotion 

His book is a direct addition to the 

> Coleridge bookcase; in any event it enriches 
, the possessor. ’’ 

Recommended by the Book Society. 8/6 


}< J. Maclaren-Ross 


»4 THE WEEPING AND THE 
> LAUGHTER 


. Walter Allen writes: ‘‘J. Maclaren-Ross is, 
» in my view, an important writer. I have 
> recently read this autobiography [of his child- 
. hood] with pleasure and admiration. I think 

it may well prove the first part of a very 
> considerable work, one of real significance in 


. contemporary writing.’ 12/6 


‘ THE BOOK OF 


re Cricket Verse 


> An Anthology edited by Gerald Brodribb 


»4 No game has inspired more literature than 
cricket. The prose writers of the game are 

> already well known ; here for the first time is 
> a comprehensive anthology of cricket verse. 
« Every mood of the game is represented, from 
7 the sorrow and shame of dropping a catch to 
the exultation of hitting a six, and contribu- 

tions come from all over the civilised (that is 


to say cricketing) world. 10/6 


, Baldwin by G. M. YOUNG 


Awarded the James Tait Black 
memorial prize for the best 
biography of 1952. 





+ | upert Hart-Davis 
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GIFFORD LECTURES 1951 


THE 


Science & Religion 
CHARLES E. RAVEN 


The first volume of Canon Raven’s Gifford Lectures, a 
controversial history of man’s knowledge, interpretation and 
evaluation of the orJer of nature. 215s. net 


The Fourth Gospel 


Cc. H. DODD 


A close study, lucid and learned, of the meaning of St John’s 
Gospel by one of the foremost living New Testament 
scholars, 425. net 


The Mint 


SIR JOHN CRAIG 


A history of the Mint of England from the earliest times, 
by the former Deputy Master and Comptroller and Engraver 
of the King’s Seals. 16 plates. 70s. net 


The Comets & their Origin 
R. A. LYTTLETON 


All that is known of Comets and the theories put forward 
to explain them, in particular the theories of the New 
Cosmologists. 255. net 


The Greek Bucolic Poets 
TRANSLATED BY A. S. F. GOW 


A plain, accurate, but graceful version of the texts edited 
by Mr Gow for the Oxford Classical Texts, intended both 
for the student and for the Greekless general reader. 

18s. net 


The Bank of England Note 


A. D. MACKENZIE 


The first history of the English banknote, written by a former 
official of the Bank of England at the Bank’s request. 
155. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Vigny’s play on the verb ‘‘se faire casser,’’ meaning to be dischar 
by a similar use of the verb ‘‘to be broken.’’ In English to be 
broken and to be discharged are different things, and Mr. Hare should 
clearly have added a phrase so as to effect the witticism by the use 
of two verbs. ** Yeux noirs’’ means ‘‘dark eyes,’’ not black ones, 
These are little blemishes such as occur in all translations from the 
French, and they are not typical of this one, whose English flow 
in the main represents Vigny’s masterly line with precision and 
movement. 

_ Vigny’s great book on the life of soldiers and their place in society 
is not one of the very famous French classics. The reasons are many 
and obvious. The horrors of war are nowhere better described than 
here, but nowhere with less sensationalism, and with less optimistic 
faith that they can be eliminated from human affairs in a foreseeable 
future, Vigny was not a pacifist and not a debunker, and at the same 
time he thought ill of hero-worship. He was intensely sentimental, 
like all literary men of his time, but he was not sentimental about 
Napoleon, a fact which shocked and annoyed his compatriots of 
1835 when the book was written and published. Like Lamartine 
he took a somewhat more kindly view of the restored Bourbons than 
was considered tolerable in the age which combined liberalism and 
la légende Napoléonienne, and like Lamartine he came to be considered 
a talented crank. In Lamartine’s case the reputation has stuck in 
spite of its odious injustice, but not in Vigny’s. Modern experience 
has proved him abundantly. All the same he cannot be popular. 
Great and admired writer as he must always be, this reserved and 
bitter man will never be a favourite, and so the influence of this 
profound sociological study must work slowly, and perhaps all the 
better for that. He was not a propagandist, though he wished to be. 

The French army he describes from his experiences is one that is 
largely forgotten, that of Louis XVIII and Charles X, which, in 
1830, was compelled to fight the citizens of Paris. Its great predeces- 
sor, the Grand Army of the Empire, is often brought by Vigny into 
juxtaposition through his records of old soldiers’ tales, but it is 
curious how, alone of the writers of his time, he hardly indicates a 
difference between the two. When the Spanish campaign is men- 
tioned in the tale of Captain Renaud, readers may pardonably 
suppose that the reference is to the Peninsular War and not to the 
campaign of 1823. This failure to discriminate is not an expression 
of his royalism, though the latter may have influenced him in this 
respect, but primarily a curious consequence of his greatness of view 
and feeling. To him soldiers were soldiers everywhere, the slaves 
necessary to the composition of a State, men worthy of admiration 
and generous commiseration. 

There is something of Maistre in his view, though without Maistre’s 
lunacy, and something of Tolstoy, without Tolstoy’s ambivalent 
feelings about total war. Vigny shares with Tolstoy the honour of 
having painted an imperishable likeness of Napoleon, slighter than 
the fearful study in War and Peace, less one-sided. It is a marvel 
of concision. All Vigny’s revolt against the atrocity of the military 
character is contained in his report of Napoleon’s remark to the 
returned prisoner who had kept his parole: **1 don’t like prisoners, 
one fights to the last."’ (Je n’aime pas les pr.sonniers, on se fait tuer.) 
The picture of the Emperor in the last stages of the 1814 campaign, 
manoeuvring his horse till it stood over a smoking shell, is probably 
from the first-hand account of a veteran. (The incident really 
occurred at Arcis.) Here Vigny gives the most sympathetic touch 
to his portrait, but it is typical of him that, though he relished 
melodrama as much as any romantic, he described this superb and 
terrible scene when, as is supposed, Napoleon first recognised the 
end, with classical restraint. CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


A Great Physician 

The Stranger’s Son. By John Keevil. (Geoffrey Bles. 21s.) 

Dr. Keevit has chosen for this fine book an awkward and allusive 
title which cannot be understood without explanation. It is in facta 
reference to a previous book, Hamey the Stranger (which is again a 
curiously infelicitous and uninformative title), a biography of the 
Huguenot Dr. Baldwin Hamey, who, after serving as court physician 
to the Czar, eventually settled in London. This book is about the 
son of Baldwin Hamey the elder, a gentle and learned physician of the 
same name. 

Dr. Keevil’s book is the result of a patient and well-rewarded 
examination of manuscript sources, many extracts from which are 
now published for the first time. This alone would make the book a 
valuable contribution to the history of medicine, but Dr. Keevil 
writes a manly, graceful and erudite prose that engages at once the 
friendly attention of the reader. One must therefore tolerate the 
occasional though unemphatic intrusion of purely imaginative 
passages; and when they are so pleasant, as they are here, it would be 
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churlish or pedantic to denounce them on general principles. Much 
of one’s pleasure in reading this book is due to Dr. Keevil’s easy and 
affluent way of dispensing historical detail from the well-ordered 
stores of his own knowledge. 

Baldwin Hamey is a slightly hesitant and retiring character, fond of 
a punning Baroque style in his Latin letters, extremely kind, morally 
unimpeachable and of eminent skill in his profession. He was 
qualified to practise independently in London in 1630. One should 
perhaps remember that a physician’s work in the seventeenth century 
was not so much a matter of learning as of establishing sympathy and 
confidence and avoiding errors; in therapy and in diagnosis both 
knowledge and practice were extremely limited; a mere stirring or 
‘*measuring’’ of urine was enough to justify a prescription or treat- 
ment. But Hamey was more than a mere practitioner; he was active, 
benevolent and influential in the affairs of the Royal College of 
Physicians, the presidency of which he refused, though he was elected 
Treasurer in 1664. During the Civil War, Hamey, like many other 
men, found it advisable to have ‘‘friends in both parties.*’ After 
the Restoration he refused the post of Physician in Ordinary to the 
King and a knighthood. In some respects the most interesting part 
of Dr. Keevil’s book is the chapter dealing with the activities of the 
physicians in London at the time of the Great Plague—that is, the 
activities of those brave men who stood at their posts, for the greater 
number fled. Far too gentle for energetic malice, Hamey was not 
without a simple delight in fun; he induced the Royal Society to ** take 
the Bait’’ of a ‘‘new apple roaster,’’ a purely ironical invention. 

After reading this book one is convinced that Baldwin Hamey 
could not have been more fortunate in his biographer. He has been 
well understood by Dr. Keevil, who displays him quietly and 
affectionately, neither forcing the lights nor deepening the shadows, 
and always perceiving clearly the relation between the man and his 
times. The book is a perfect example of how such a biography ought 
to be written, and a lesson to writers of much greater repute but of 
much less competence. A great deal is to be learnt also from the 
gently dignified life of Hamey himself, a man unshaken by calamitous 
events and honourably dedicated to the noblest of all professions. 

C. E. Vuitiamy. 


In Praise of the Lily 


Lilies in Their Homes. By Alice C. Maxwell. (Collins. 16s.) 


Many books have been written about lilies, but within my reading 
experience none with a more richly compact arrangement of lucid 
and accurate information than Mrs. Constable Maxwell's Lilies in 
Their Homes. The book is divided into three parts. The first is a 
fascinating account of lilies against their geographical background in 
Europe, Asia and North America: lilies are not found in Africa, 
Australasia or South America. The second part deals with hybrid- 
ising, propagation and pests. The third part gives all the help any 
amateur could desire for growing every lily the most recherché bulb- 
list can offer him. 

Let us celebrate the jubilee of beloved L. Regale with a quotation : 

** L. Regale is only found in the extreme west of Szechwan, barely 
250 miles from Tibet, and so gets the full rigours of the Tibetan 
climate. This includes heat in summer, intense cold in winter, and 
at all times terrific gales. Surrounded by hills whose tops are always 
covered by snow, in a series of narrow valleys at an elevation between 
2,500 and 6,000 ft., this lily is found growing in great profusion. It 
has never been seen outside a radius of 50 miles from where it was 
tirst discovered. 

** It was in this valley of the river Min, one of the four rivers 
which gives Szechwan its name, that in 1903 E. H. Wilson first 
discovered L. Regale. In the preface of his book on East Asiatic 
lilies, he gives a graphic description of the wonderful sight of the 
tens of thousands of blooms which greeted him, growing from every 
rock and cranny from the river’s edge to high up on the mountain- 
side, and filling the air with their fragrance, ‘transforming the 
lonely semi-desert region into a veritable fairyland.” °’ 

It is fantastic to think that the natural habitat of this lily, so easy to 
grow and so easy to increase by seed that the humblest garden can 
have it, is confined to a space smaller than Hampshire and that it 
had wasted its sweetness on the desert air for thousands and thousands 
of years. 

For the last few years I have been puzzled by the absence of 
L. Monadelphum from every bulb-list, and, since anybody who has 
grown this canary-yellow Caucasian beauty must crave for it, | am 
shocked but not surprised to hear that in 1945 Mrs. Maxwell’s 
Inverness-shire garden was raided and all her monadelphum bulbs 
carried off. One of my most cherished memories is of sitting by 
the fire at the inn in Kyle of Lochalsh on a stormy autumn night and 
talking about flowers with a minister whose name maddeningly 
escapes me, though a daffodil was called after him. He told me of a 
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Simple Heral dry 
CHEERFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


FOR EVERYONE—not merely for people interested in 
heraldry. The appeal of this book is universal—to 
Britons, Americans, Canadians, Australians, New Zeal- 
anders—in fact to all who speak English. It illustrates 
the meaning of heraldry in a light-hearted way, with 
humour and wit, and with a panoply of vivid colour on 
every page. 

It includes the armorials of all the Dominions, the Queen, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince Charles, and Commander 
Douglas Fairbanks, Junior. 

By IAIN MONCREIFFE of Easter Moncreiffe, Falkland 
Pursuivant-Extraordinary. 

DON POTTINGER, Herald Painter Extraordinary to the 
Court of the Lord Lyon King of Arms. 


ALL IN COLOUR 10s 6d 


The Argylls in Korea 


LT.-COL. G. I. MALCOLM. A very human account, 
written with sympathy and humour, of the important 
part played by the Argylls in the Korean campaign. As 
the spearhead of the first British contingent, they arrived 
when the Americans were very hard pressed and at once 
proved their worth, establishing a fine spirit of camara- 
derie with their transatlantic allies. With map and 16 
half-tone plates. 12s 6d 


Proud Heritage 


Volume 1 of the History of the Highland Light Infantry. 
LT.-COL. L. B. OATTS, D.S.O. ‘ Col. Oatts has devoted 
both skill and learning to place the deeds of his regiment 
in their historical setting... But he has not omitted both 
anecdote and incident, and he did well to revive for the 
present generation Rae of Sobral, Ewing of the Mutiny 
and George Clark.’ Glasgow Herald 30s 


Scottish Verse 
1851-1951 


Selected by DOUGLAS YOUNG. An anthology made 
by a poet and a scholar. Scottish life and the Scottish 
scene find expression here in verse, in poems of war and 
of peace, Highland and Lowland and island, 159 in 
English, 148 in Scots, 11 in Gaelic (with translations) and 
2 in Shetland Norn. With foreword, glossary and notes. 

18s 
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THE STORY OF THE CORONATION 
Randolph Churchill 


The historical significance and the ritual of the greatest of 
all State occasions vividly described. Published yesterday. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH KAFKA 


Gustav Janouch 


Essential reading for those who know Kafka's novels and 
stories. Translated by Goronwy Rees, with an introduc- 
tion by Kafka’s biographer, Max Brod. To be published 
in April. 


10s. 6d. 


PIERCED HEARTS AND 
TRUE LOVE 


Hanns Ebensten 


A scholarly and entertaining study of the curious but 
popular custom of Tattooing. To be published in April. 
12s. 6d. 


TO THE BULLFIGHT 
John Marks 


** Indispensable to all British holiday-makers in Spain, 

whether they intend to see the bullfights or not.’’—TZimes 

Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 


7s. 6d. 


COSMOPOLITAN COOKERY IN AN 
ENGLISH KITCHEN 
Theodora FitzGibbon 


** Excellent recipes for dishes that are different ; invaluable 
to people who appreciate good, yet basically simple, food.’’ 
—Truth. 

Iilustrated. 10s. 


STILL WATER FLY-FISHING 
T. C. Ivens 


** Mr. Ivens has produced a Modern Guide which will 
automatically take its place as the standard work on the 
subject.’’—Fishing Gazette. 

Illustrated. 16s. 


SPQR 
Paul Hyde Bonner 


‘* A first-class story, lively, interesting, intelligent and 
original ...an admirable sub-plot of spies and treachery 
that cements the whole story.’’"—T7he Observer. Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 

12s. 6d. 
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L. Monadelphum that grew under an apple-tree in his orchard and 
flourished so mightily on the mulching of the fruit-tree that it pushed 
its way through the apple-blossom over ten feet above it. 

Which is the queen of lilies ? In spite of the Japanese who regard 
it as vulgar, I shall bow to L. Auratum. Yet I have never managed 
to grow Auratum even moderately well, and until I read Mrs, 
Maxwell’s book I had vowed not to spend any more money on 
courting this indifferent beauty. Now I know that I shall start 
again, for she makes it sound ridiculously easy : 

** Twelve miles from Inverness, Laura, Lady Lovat, had for eight 
or nine years a border 100 feet long planted mainly with L. Auratum 
and L. Auratum Platyphyllum, the stems growing 6 ft. to 8 ft. high 
in a good year and each carrying up to forty individual blooms, 
Here the annual rainfall is between 26 in. to 28 in. A Thuja hedge, 
running parallel to the border, 3 ft. away on the east side, made a 
green background for the lilies, protected them from winds and 
lessened the danger from late spring frosts, which so often have a 
devastating effect on northern gardens. The white border was a 
lovely sight, with hydrangea paniculata, various verbascums and other 
white and lemon-coloured flowers, besides other lilies such ag 
L. Henryi, C. giganteum, etc. ; until the war years came and left 
it only a memory.’”’ 

I look back in memory to that border as the most beautiful I ever 
saw. 

** There is a grace and poise about L. Martagon Album which few 
other lilies can rival.’’ I wonder if Mrs. Maxwell wrote ‘* no other 
lily ’’ first, for I am sure that is her true opinion. She will not allow 
the wine-dark ordinary Martagon British nationality, and I am 
afraid, however unwillingly, we shall have to agree with her that it is 
a garden escape. All the same, when many years ago I found it 
growing wild in the glade of a Hampshire wood, and kept the secret 
all through my boyhood, I should have been distressed by such 
scepticism. e 

One item of information delighted me. When the treaty was 
concluded between Britain and Nepal in 1816, which led to the 
Gurkhas serving in the Indian Army, Dr. Wallich, the botanist, 
accompanied the Government mission and discovered Lilium 
Giganteum. What a charming double ! The smallest soldiers and 
the tallest lilies making their début together ! 

I press Lilies in Their Homes upon the attention of gardeners. Every 
page is readable ; every page is instructive ; every page is a model 
of what such pages should be, and in spite of so much sesquiped- 
alian Latinity I found only one misprint. JL. Pardalinum Augusti- 


folium should be Angustifolium, and I only mention that misprint 


to demonstrate with what complete absorption I have read Mrs, 
Maxwell’s invaluable book. The pictures of lilies growing in the 
Edinburgh Royal Botanic garden are a joy. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE. 


A Vast Parable 


Evolution in Action. By Julian Huxley. (Chatto & Windus. 9s.) 


Tue réle of populariser is often despised. But reading this book one 
sees how Dr. Huxley brings qualities of imagination that a poet may 
well envy to explain matters which are usually locked within com- 
partments of specialisation. In one chapter he is occupied in 
speeding up time enormously to demonstrate the process of biological 
improvement. In another he slows it down to show us how, given 
the enormous amount of time which is the history of evolution, the 
incredibly improbable results of natural selection can be obtained. Or 
he speeds it up again and fascinates us with a debate between the reptiles, 
the mammals and the insects. The development of the mammals is 
held up for fifty million years, while the reptiles rush forward radiating 
out in all those types whose fossils look today like experiments for 
some of our Own more monstrous armoured machines. The reptiles 
prove inefficient, and then **it is the mammals’ opportunity, and their 
great deployment began, continuing in waves of improvement over 
another fifty million years.”” The msects are locked within their 
too-perfected social organisations, having failed to develop to a 
sufficient size and in such a way as to become warm-blooded. 

Like all good artists Dr. Huxley constructs his picture from minute 
particulars. Sometimes he concentrates on these, and gives us a 
**close-up’’ of a baby herring-gull reacting to the yellow bill and red 
patch near the lower mandible of the parent bird as it takes a small 
portion of mother-regurgitated food. Or he will draw our attention 
to an example of the phenomenon called ‘‘industrial melanism’’— 
that many species of moths have become virtually black in industrial 
towns, having acquired a new protective colouration for the indus- 
trial era. 

The world of evolution might really form the subject of a Universal 
Comedy. In many respects it has parallels with the Christian concept 
of heaven, purgatory and hell. Some species have degenerated in 
the course of time, and live existences like the creatures in the lowest 
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circles of Dante’s Inferno: ‘‘Sacculina is descended from a free- 
living crustacean: today it is little more than a bag of reproductive 
cells attached to a system of root-like processes draining nourishment 
from the body of its crab host.’’ The ancestors of snakes had to 
pass through a purgatorial period underground as ‘‘ deaf, half-blind, 
and legless burrowing lizards.’’ At the time when Auden was more 
interested in discovering new experiences as material for poetry than 
in laying down the theological law, he showed signs of being a poet 
who might approach such material: 
**. .. Lizards my best once who took years to breed, 

Could not control the temperature of blood. 

To reach that shape for your face to assume, 

Pleasure to many and despair to some, 

I shifted ranges, lived epochs handicapped 

By climate, wars, or what the young men kept .. . 

In his last chapter, Dr. Huxley develops his well-known thesis of 
Evolutionary Humanism. Evolution, he maintains, is no longer 
organically biological, but has passed into the realm of consciousness 
where the selection of superior social forms is the evolutionary task 
of life. From this he deduces a moral criterion: *‘ Anything which 
permits or promotes open development is right; anything which 
restricts or frustrates development is wrong. It is a morality of 
evolutionary direction.’’ It appears to me that this argument is 
open to even graver objections than J. S. Mill’s Utilitarianism. 
Mill put himself in a position where it was at least arguable that a 
happy pig had a more moral existence than a miserable John Stuart 
Mill. Huxley puts himself in the position where—if evolutionary 
selection is the final court of appeal—it is arguable that the late 
Generalissimo Stalin is more moral than the humane Huxley. 

Of course, Huxley can argue in his evolutionary court (where he 
has the advantage of having set up his own rules), but the point is 
that arguments with utilitarian values as the final criteria of judge- 
ment should not take place at all. Human morality must be 
disinterested; that is, it must appeal to values which are non-utilitarian 
in the last instance. Otherwise we all become the slaves of the most 
efficient organiser of our biological interests. 

This is not to deny that evolution is a vast parable. The insects 
surely warn us against putting all our money on perfected social 
organisation. Professor Huxley’s book is altogether fascinating 
as exposition; and as controversy it makes one think. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. 


The Small Hill-Farms 


Marginal Land in Britain. By W. Ellison. (Bles. 25s.) 


Tuis is not an easy book to read. Many of those who, perforce, 
are interested in its subject will find it necessary often to re-read a page 
or paragraph in order to make quite sure of its meaning; most farmers 
will find it much too heavy going; and for the uninitiated townsman 
it never comes ‘‘alive’’ enough to interest. Which is a great pity; 
because it means that much valuable information will be largely 
restricted to administrators, politicians and economists, instead of 
being obtained by the people who most need it—the man-on-the-farm 
and the man-in-the-street. Even so, this book is both important and 
timely. In 1937 Sir George Stapledon blazed the trail with his 
The Hill Lands of Britain; now, in 1953, Professor Ellison brings the 
same subject right up to date with Marginal Land in Britain. It is 
surprising that after a space of sixteen years two such different minds 
should come to very much the same conclusions. Both point out 
the dangers of official ** planning,’’ deplore the setting up of competing 
organisations in the same district, and of suggested remedies are 
inclined to say that they ‘‘may perhaps’’ rather than ‘‘will’’ solve 
the problem of finding a way to make much better use of our marginal 
land. 

Yet Professor Ellison is obviously a ‘‘planner’’ by nature. At any 
rate in this book he avoids sentiment, causes, isms and even people; 
instead he concentrates wholly and solely on facts. Here, he says, 
are four or five million acres that could be made to produce a much 
greater quantity of human food per acre. To achieve this result it 
will be necessary to do this and that and the other, in the way of 
providing roads, equipment, buildings, houses, fertilisers, piped water, 
electricity agd so forth. All that will cost approximately £32 per 
acre, a much greater sum than the average hill-farmer or private 
enterprise in any form either can or will invest. However, if the 
nation is sufficiently hungry or frightened of famine in the near 
future, it ‘‘may’’ pay the nation to provide this necessary capital. 

Every detail of the where and why, and of what countrymen call 
**the cost and come-to,’’ of this possible reclamation and improve- 
ment of these marginal lands is set down with that obviously first- 
hand knowledge wiich commands respect. Maps show ‘‘where’’ 
these millions of acres of marginal land are to be found today; as 
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THE CROWNING OF 
THE SOVEREIGN 


A Handbook to the Coronation 


JOCELYN PERKINS 
Sacrist of Westminster Abbey 


A new edition of this authoritative book describ- 
ing the ceremony which will take place at the 
crowning of Queen Elizabeth in June in all its 
traditional splendour. Dr. Perkins is well known 
as an expert on the subject; and he will probably 
be the first man to have taken part in four Coro- 


nations. 10s. 6d. 


A General and Regional Geography 
ROBERT E. DICKINSON 


This is the first book in English on this scale, 
devoted to the regional geography and economic 
resources of Germany. 

With 32 illustrations and 124 maps. 50s. 


CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BRITISH 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by 
C. A. MACE and PHILIP E. VERNON 


This collection of twenty chapters by leading 
British psychologists gives a significant picture 
of recent advances in all the more important 
branches of the subject. 

Illustrated. 15s, 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


A Revaluation 
MORRIS GINSBERG 


In this closely reasoned contribution to sociology 
and social philosophy, Professor Ginsberg shows 
that the idea of progress has greater vitality than 
is usually claimed for it, and he presents the basis 
for a sober hope for the future of our society. 6s. 


THE CHANCTONBURY RING 


ROYSTON MORLEY 
‘Mr. Morley’s third novel and without doubt his 
best... This is a novel on the big scale and with 
grand design. It teems with life and with lively, 
troubled, real characters.” The Queen 15s. 
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one would expect, most of them are in Wales, the Lake District and 
the northern half of Scotland. Exactly ‘‘why’’ they are marginal, 
in other words their historical background, is carefully explained; 
and this explanation contains one thing that very few people would 
either have known or expected. Most of the farms in these marginal 
areas are small, and, if anything, tend to become smaller. 

This obviously brings the doubt whether agriculture can ever 
provide a satisfactory solution to this problem. For one thing, 
better farming is impracticable while the land is still farmed in what 
might be termed penny packets. For another, the claims of forestry 
seem to be so much stronger than those of farming. In 1949 the 
production from hill-farming areas was ‘‘about 8 Ib. of mutton and 
1.9 Ib. of wool annually per acre in England and Wales, with lower 
figures for Scotland. In contrast a conservative estimate of coni- 
ferous timber production is |} tons of air-dry timber per acre per 
annum.”’ 

Therefore, most readers will agree that, even if forestry and sheep- 
farming could and should thrive side by side, the one providing 
shelter for the animals and the other grazing fire-breaks between 
woodlands, this can only be achieved in very large holdings, better 
districts. The present state of things, whereby small hill-farmers 
have been compelled to produce milk in order to gain a bare living, 
with lorries collecting little drops here and there-by travelling over 
well-nigh impossible roads, is absurd, and must soon give way to 
either large-scale farming or forestry. 

The question is, of course, who is to finance either or both. Private 
enterprise shows no sign of any desire to do it, which is ominous. 
Recollection of ground-nuts and other State farming enterprises 
Overseas cannot make many taxpayers anxious for any more of their 
money to be risked in like fashion. Consequently, here one farmer 
registers his appreciation of such an honest informative book; but 
admits that after reading it he shares the author’s doubts concerning 
the value of any grandiose expenditure on the marginal lands of 
Britain. A. G. STREET. 






Experience and Wisdom 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. By George Gissing. (Phoenix 
House. 9s. 6d.) 
In My Solitary Life. By Augustus Hare. Edited with Notes and 
Introduction by Malcolm Barnes. (Allen and Unwin. 25s.) 
The Oracle : A Manual of the Art of Discretion. By Baltasar Gracian. 
The Spanish text and a new English translation, with Critical 
Introduction and Notes by L. B. Walton. (Dent. 16s.) 
Ever since the late H. J. Massingham told me that it was his favourite 
book, I have been eager to read The Private Papers of Henry Rye- 
croft by George Gissing, and so I was delighted when it fell into 
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my hands in this attractive new edition. The old cliché, ‘*‘ a little 
masterpiece,’ is for once fully justified. After years of literary 
servitude, Ryecroft comes into money and retires to a cottage in 
the West Country, where he sets down these random reflections on 
life and experience in the form of a journal divided into the four 
seasons. | do not know whether to admire most Gissing’s psycho- 
logical perception—as when he says: ‘* I think that one has to 
distinguish between two forms of intelligence, that of the brain, and 
that of the heart, and I have come to regard the second as by far 
the more important.’’; the charm of his sketches of man and 
nature ; or the shrewdness of his political comments—as when he 
writes of Queen Victoria’s second Jubilee in words that are appro- 
priate to our own Coronation year: ** Though wishing the uproar 
happily over, | can see the good in it as well as another man. English 
monarchy, as we know it, is a triumph of English commonsense.”’ 
Although his judgements are not always equally acceptable and are 
often tinged with self-pity, the humour, artistry and mellow wisdom 
of Ryecroft remain a continual pleasure. 

The book first appeared in instalments in the Fortnightly in 1901, 
called An Author at Grass, and was published under its present 
rather cumbersome title in 1903. I have been looking up what 
Gissing said about the book in his Lefters. Mr. Cecil Chisholm, 
who contributes a foreword to the new edition, maintains that 
Ryecroft at first ** stirred scarcely a ripple ’’ and owed its success to 
T. P. O'Connor, who discovered it ** on a summer day of 1903 ”’ 
and praised it in 7.P’s Weekly. This can hardly be true, for we find 
Gissing writing to his sister from St. Jean de Luz on March 2!Ist, 
1903, to say that ** Ryecroft is just announced in a third edition ! 
Even here, in the English colony, the book is being universally read.”’ 
Gissing’s references to Ryecroft leave no doubt that he felt that he 
had, at last, written something that would survive. Earlier, he had 
told Miss Collet: ‘* On the whole I suspect it is the best thing I 
have done, or am likely to do ; the thing most likely to last when all 
my other futile work has followed my futile life.’’ One is glad to 
think that, before he died on December 28th, 1903, aged forty-six, 
Gissing knew that Ryecroft had been recognised. I do not believe 
that all his novels deserve the neglect into which they have fallen ; 
but it is a matter of selection; | find 7Thyrza, for example, more 
rewarding than Life’s Morning, which was recently re-printed. 
Perhaps this revival of Ryecroft will induce an overdue re-considera- 
tion of Gissing’s work as a whole. 

Mr. Malcolm Barnes’s careful editing and abridgement of Augustus 
Hare’s The Story of My Life has undoubtedly re-established that 
industrious Victorian gadabout and gossip as an author who may 
still be read with pleasure and profit. Jn My Solitary Life, an abridge- 
ment of Hare’s last three volumes, now follows The Years With 
Mother, which was a potted version of the first half of his auto- 
biography. As before, Mr. Barnes has shown himself a model 
editor. He has even discovered and quoted from an unpublished 
journal of Hare’s last years bringing the story up to his death, 
which occurred in the same year as Gissing’s, 1903. In a footnote 
to a journal entry of 1899, he is able to record that Queen Mary 
** well remembers meeting Hare... they quickly made friends, she 
says, because they found so many interests in common.’’ The 
addition would have greatly pleased Augustus, and has been made 
possible by painstaking editing, which historians will wish to salute. 

I have been interested to observe that the Spectator referred in 
1872 to Hare’s Memorials as containing ‘* passage after passage 
worthy of comment or quotation,’’ but that, reviewing a further 
volume in 1876, it spoke of ** the veiled self-conceit ’’ with which 
Hare had placed himself *‘ upon the voluminous records-of his 
family as upon a pedestal.’’ Hare thought this ‘** a singular review 
to have been admitted by the Spectator,’’ but his general attitude 
towards hostile reviews was laudably philosophical. ‘‘ They are most 
disagreeable doses to take, but I believe they are most wholesome 
medicine for one’s morals and capital teachers of humility.’’ It is 
perhaps an unexpected remark from a man who often seems vain, snob- 
bish and a prig, and who had ‘‘an affected manner and rather trying 
voice.”’ But there is no doubt that Hare, like his voluminous auto- 
biography, was a better proposition than might appear at first sight, 
especially in small doses. Being endlessly curious and industrious 
by nature, he beguiles us—as he beguiled his contemporaries—with 
his gossip and tall stories ; while to a later generation he has the 
additional recommendation of speaking as a social historian, whose 
lavish detail fills his books like the bric-a-brac in a Victorian drawing- 
room. /n My Solitary Life includes, among much else, revealing 
glimpses of Rosebery as a young man, of Tennyson at Aldworth, 
and of Whistler in his studio. 

Reading Mr. L. B. Walton's welcome new translation of Baltasar 
Gracian’s The Oracle, | have been surprised to find how well these 
maxims of conduct set down by a seventeenth-century Spanish 
Jesuit chime in with the books I have just mentioned. Both Gissing 
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‘The art of worldly wisdom’ Historical 
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The Oracle Metro ogy 

Baltasar Gracian A. E. Berriman 
As fresh and as applicable to-day “A new book of curious and 
as when this classic was written in intriguing scholarship.” —Church 
1647. New translation by L. B. Times. “It answers all sorts of 
Walton, with the original Spanish exciting questions.” —Oxford Mail. 
on facing pages. 16s. Fully illustrated. 16s. 


Astronomy for Everyman 
Ed. Dr M. Davidson 


“A straightforward aim brilliantly achieved . . a team of specialists have 
produced a compendium of astronomical information w hich should be 
standard for years to come. It is copiously illustrated.” The Times 
Literary Supplement. 18s. 


Rome and Its Story Florence & Its Story 
Norwood Young Edmund Gardner 


Completely revised up-to-date editions of these two works in the 
Medieval Towns series, embodying latest studies and discoveries. 
With numerous illustrations and maps. Each 10s. 6d. 


April 16 April 23 
The Story of Paris 
Everest for Everyman 
W. H. Murray H. A. Piehler 


The whole story of Everest, from New, up-to-date edition, entirely 
North, South, East, and West, rewritten by H. A. Pichler, after a 
through all the expeditions from thorough re-exploration of the city. 
1921 to 1952. By the Deputy 24 coloured street maps, end-paper 
Leader of the Everest reconnais- map of the Paris Métro, and 
sance of 1951. Fully illus. 15s. indexes to text and maps. 7s. 6d. 

















The 
Silent 
World 


y 
Capt. J. Y. COUSTEAU 
RACHEL CARSON (author of The 
Sea Around Us) writes :— 

‘It had my fascinated attention 
from beginning to end. The 
book makes a real contribution 
to our understanding of the 
world beneath the sea’s sur- 
nis face.’ 

With 104 illustrations, 20 in full colour 18s. net 


Winston Churchill 


The Era and The Man 
VIRGINIA COWLES 


‘An admirable portrait and record. What a man and what a life.’ 
— Spectator 
‘A fascinating study of a fascinating man.’—Scofsman 








2nd impression Illustrated 18s. net 


j. A. HUNTER 
‘This is the African white hunter at his very best—cold courage, 
immense skill, a true understanding of wild beasts and their 
habitat."—The Tatler 


3rd large impression fllustrated 16s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Our Undeveloped World 
L. DUDLEY STAMP 


The most important undeveloped lands, says Dr. Stamp, 
are not in the tropics and uninhabited latitudes, but in 
Australia, Canada, Argentina, the U.S.A. and Soviet 
Union. In this important book he considers the whole 
problem of world hunger and land resources. 18/- 


The Making of the Modern Sudan 
edited by K. D. D. HENDERSON 


An unusual, authoritative picture of the Sudan in the last 
25 years seen through the life and letters of Sir Douglas 
Newbold, Civil Secretary 1939-1945. 

With 20 pages of photographs and 4 maps: 30/- 


European Communism 
FRANZ BORKENAU 


An expert study of the rise and development of 
Communism in Europe, describing all the Parties and 
analysing their strategy, tactics, doctrines and psychology. 

42/- 


The Law of Libel and Slander 
O. S. HICKSON & P. F. CARTER-RUCK 


This long-awaited book is completely up-to-date and 
covers the whole subject, including the implications of 
The Defamation Act, 1952. It has been especially written 
for all who derive their livelihood from the printed or 
spoken word. 

With a foreword by the Hon. Mr. Justice Slade. 30/- 


St. Teresa of Jesus E. ALLISON PEERS 


Collected essays and addresses mainly concerned with 
Spanish mysticism, with three lectures on Cervantes. 25/- 


The Sword from the Rock G.R. Levy 


A stimulating, erudite investigation of the emergence of 
Epic literature from its ritual origins, and the development 
of the Hero. 30/- 


Selected Poems IDRIS DAVIES 


A representative collection of the published work of 
a distinguished contemporary Welsh poet. 7/6 


Historical Architecture = HUGH BRAUN 


This fully illustrated outline history presents the story of 
architectural development rather from the point of view 
of progress in building and planning than that of mere 
changes in aesthetic taste. 

With 96 pages of photographs and 14 drawings. 63/- 


The Fine Art of Mixing Drinks 
DAVID EMBURY 


The Escoffier of cocktail books, by an American, with 
recipes for over 700 drinks from Knickebeins and Juleps 
to Grogs and Wassail bowls. 25/- 
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Spring Books 


Salisbury 


1830 - 1903 


A. L. KENNEDY, wc. 


To keep the Biography of this outstanding 
statesman in one volume, the author has aimed at 
a portrait rather than a Life. It is a balanced 
picture of the man, his character and his work 
with all the material carefully chosen to illustrate 
his political methods and his philosophy of life. 
“Mr. Kennedy has captured him in a single 
volume. A scholarly, an entertaining and an overdue 
portrait.” The Times. Illustrated 258, net 


Without Let 


or Mindranece 
JOHN POELS 


The visit of Marshal Tito to Britain gives this 
lively and informed book special interest. John 
Poels and a companion toured Jugoslavia in a 
£5 car with an incredible penchant for getting 
off the beaten track. This book is an enticing 
combination of acute observation, high spirited 
adventure and hilarious and eccentric trans- 
portation. Illustrated 12s, 6d. net 





A great success 





** An entrancing book that contains 
something for everybody ”’ 


Grimble’s 
A Pattern of Islands 


7th printing. Illustrated. 18s. net 


Cc 
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and Hare would, I believe, have enjoyed the worldly wisdom of 
Gracin, though they might well have been astonished that a priest 
could enter so thoroughly into the affairs of secular life. To under. 
stand his mentality, as Mr. Walton points out, one must appreciate 
that ** the existence of two * orders of being ’ and two ‘ orders of 
value,” the supernatural on the one hand, the natural on the other 
was almost universally accepted in the age of Gracian.... It was 
regarded as part of a priest’s job, especially a Jesuit priest’s, to 
study men’s * natural ’ behaviour and to know thoroughly the kind 
of creature with which he had to deal.’” And so we follow Gracian 
through a long and entertaining vade mecum for gentlemen—**‘ Culti- 
vate a happy spontaneity,”’ ** Acquire a reputation for being polite,”’ 
** Know how to sell your accomplishments,’’ ‘** Do not waste 
influence,’ ** Without lying, do not tell the whole truth ’’—until the 
whole shrewd, cynical catalogue comes to the unexpected conclusion : 
** In a word, be a saint: that is the sum total of all my advice,” 
The ending seems quite unjustified by what has gone before, but is 
something of a paradoxical master-stroke. It agrees with Gracian’s 
favourite counsel, which Mr. Walton sums up as ‘‘ Don’t be an 
ass !’’ Gissing and Hare, looking back on their lives, might both 
have remembered occasions when they would have benefited from 
Gracian’s advice. I recommend all three books to everyone inter- 
ested in the art of living. Derek Hupbson, 


Man into Fish 


The Silent World. By Captain J. Y. Cousteau. (Hamish Hamilton, 
18s.) 

CAPTAIN COUSTEAU is a pioneer who may perhaps prove as important 
as the Wright brothers or Anthony van Leeuwenhoek. His tech- 
nique of free diving, as independently as a fish, in which the body 
is kept in equilibrium with the water it displaces, is as great an 
advance on that of the old helmeted diver as the aeroplane was on 
the balloon ; and it has opened up a world as strange as that which 
was revealed by van Leeuwenhoek’s microscope. 

In France in 1943 Cousteau conceived, and Emile Gagnan designed, 
an ingenious apparatus which enables a diver to carry his own air 
supply and to swim where he will. This scaphandre autonome (°° self- 
governing diving-gear ’*) has no name in English, and Cousteau is 
obliged to use the ugly and misleading American term, ** aqualung.”’ 
His growing team of divers were then able to explore wrecks, browse 
among sponges and coral, and examine fish that had not yet learnt 
to fear man. But they also had a more serious duty to perform. 
They had to find out the exact capabilities of the aqualung—or 
rather of the human body using it. 

The first enemy was cold, for even in summer there is an icy layer 
in the Mediterranean about twenty fathoms down. They devised 
foam-rubber suits of armour ; and now it is possible for a well- 
dressed diver to swim wader arctic ice-floes. The ** bends,’’ that best- 
known malady of divers, proved to be easily avoidable, but below 
about thirty fathoms they encountered a new enemy, the ** rapture 
of the deep.” The concentration of nitrogen in the highly com- 
pressed air acts like laughing-gas, and intox.cates the diver with an 
illusory feeling of beatitude. Gradually he loses the will to survive. 
Cousteau, his henchman Dumas, and several of his most experienced 
men spent a long time flirting with this insidious intoxication, and 
did not admit defeat until Fargues was drowned nearly 400 feet down. 

They tried to explore the siphon at Vaucluse, a strange spring that 
wells out of the earth and erupts in gushers once a year. Certainly 
no diver has ever enjoyed dropping into these frigid chimneys of 
Hell. This was no exception ; they were nearly killed, not by the 
cold, but because their air-supply happened to be polluted with 
carbon monoxide. 

After the War Cousteau’s Undersea Research Group was attached 
to the Navy. It kept them busy, locating minefields, filming mines 
and torpedoes, and retrieving drowned airmen. They were even 
called upon to find out how close to an under-water explosion a man 
could stay and still survive, and they were bruised in every muscle 
for their pains. Later they were able to pursue more gencral 
researches. They salved the remaining cargo of marble columns 
from the wreck of a Roman galley at Mahdia. It was once full of 
looted Greek works of art but had been clumsily ransacked by 
earlier divers. They also excavated the remains of a shipload ol 
Roman wine-jars that the Club Alpin Sous-Marin had discovered 
at Anthéor. 

But Cousteau is a diver, not an archaeologist, and soon he was off 
filming fish and getting to know the so-called monsters of the deep. 
Octopuses amuse him, and he finds them mild and tractable com- 
panions. North-east of the Porquerolles he came upon a city of 
hundreds of them, each with its own dwelling, a cromlech of three 
stones. In North Africa he and Dumas entered a large net with a 
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What I Have Had 
HAROLD BRIGHOUSE 


The author of ‘ Hobson’s Choice’, many other famous plays 
and essays, tells of an observant life spent in the twin-worlds 
of literature and the theatre. Wéuth 8 half-tone plates and 
3 full-page line illustrations. 12/6 net 








Assize Pageant 
W. LLOYD WOODLAND 


The official shorthand-writer at the Hampshire Assizes for 
the past fifty years tells of the many fascinating cases he has 
heard. Foreward by Lord Justice Denning. 10/6 net 


Flow River, Blow Wind 
ELYNE MITCHELL 


A well-known Australian writer vividly portrays the problems 
of a war-wounded ex-serviceman and his adjustment to 
civilian life, in this story which is set against the contempor- 
ary scene in her country. 12/0 net 


Ready April 2oth 


A Country of Memorable Honour 
THOMAS FIRBANK 


It is fitting that the author of that Welsh “classic” 
I Bought A Mountain should have undertaken this task of 
re-assessing modern Wales, as a result of recent journey 
(mainly on foot) which he made through the Principality 

10/6 net 
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ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE 
SINCE THE 
REGENCY 
An Interpretation 


H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL 


Illustrated 25s. 














The theme of this masterly ‘ Interpretation ’, written 
with its author’s customary brilliance and sparkle, is 
that there is no longer any excuse for thinking of 
Victorian architecture as an art only of pastiche, of 
the assembling of ingredients imported from the past. 
Now it appears that there was purpose behind much 
of what has been supposed to have been accidental ; 
in short, what has seemed to be just one thing after 
another, has really been one thing because of another. 
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The Concept of Empire 
Burke to Attlee, 1774-1947 


Edited by GEORGE BENNETT 


A remarkable collection of extracts from 
contemporary documents, speec hes, etc., 
illustrating the unity of British political 
thought on the development of the Empire. 
A new volume in the British Political 
Tradition series, under the general] editor- 
ship of Alan Bullock and F. W. Deakin. 

18s. net. 


The Lost Tradition in 
Music 


Rhythm and Tempoin J. S. Bach’s Time 


Fritz ROTHSCHILD 


“A book to which the most serious 


attention will have to be given Its 
consequences are of the first importance 
to us all."". ERNEST NEWMAN. 63s. net. 





WHO’S WHO 1953 


Just published. 100s. net 





History, Civilization and 
Culture F. R. COWELL 


An introduction to Professor Pitirim 
Sorokin’s striking new approach to the 
philosophy of history. “ Anyone whose 
chief interest in history is the pursuit of 
comprehensive ideas by which to under- 
stand and judge its course should be 
grateful to Mr. Cowell for his lucid 
summary.” C. V. WEDGWOOD. 218, net. 


Alexander and J. R. Cozens 
A. P. Opr£ 


‘The doyen of English art scholars applies 
the highest standards of learning and 
criticism to two of the most influential of 
English water-colourists."" SUNDAY TIMES. 
With 53 half-tone repfoductions and 16 line 
illustrations. 30s. net. 
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shoal of tuna, and filmed the terrified fish charging to and fro as the 
net was slowly hauled in. On a beach in West Africa they found a 
colony of supposedly extinct monk seals, and played with them in 
the water, while *‘ the seals enjoyed ducking under and tickling the 
divers with their whiskers.’” He met sharks in the Atlantic and 
the Red Sea, and soon knew them well, but he never learnt to under- 
stand why they did not press home their attack, “And the sight of 
them at work on a dead porpoise—they ‘*‘ spooned away the solid 
flesh like warm butter, without interrupting their speed ’’—did 
nothing to reassure a defenceless diver. 

Cousteau’s narrative is cool and vivid ; written by a Frenchman 
in English, it is the less hackneyed because it adopts the unexpected 
but effective choice of words of a most intelligent and witty mind 
using a language that it has not come to take for granted. There 
are many excellent black and white photographs, including some 
remarkable close-ups of sharks. But the colour photographs are 
disappointing ; they are not so good as Rebikoff’s in Exploration 
Sous-Marine and elsewhere, and the first of them was far better 
reproduced in Paris-Match of August, 1951. lam much more thrilled 
by the frontispiece of the Cousteau family at home : father, mother 
and two happy and excited boys of twelve and thirteen enjoying their 
usual Sunday-afternoon dive. The silent world is open to all; and 
those who cross its threshold must be humbly grateful to Captain 
Cousteau for having unlocked the door. RICHARD GARNETT. 


Pale Ghost 


Edited with an Introduction 
26s.) 


The Complete Poems of Lionel Johnson. 

and notes by Iain Fletcher. (Unicorn Press. 
It is scarcely conceivable that the poets of the ‘nineties will ever 
find readers again; not because of their sordid lives, their sexual 
perversions, their drink, their religious attitudinising, but because 
of the sheer poverty of their writing. Lionel Johnson was probably 
the most gifted of the group who contributed to the Yellow Book 
and the Savoy. He was a classical scholar, a master of verse-forms 
both in English and Latin, a dedicated poet. Yet this volume, in 
which all his surviving poems have been scrupulously collected, con- 
tains hardly a memorable line, scarcely a striking image, seldom an 
entire verse with an emotional temperature above lukewarm. Places he 
visited, friends, enthusiasm for Celtic causes, religious occasions and 


Just Published 


O. G. S. 
CRAWFORD 


Founder & Editor of * Antiquity 
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Archaeology in the Field 


Sir Leonard Woolley (The Observer): ‘‘ A better book could not 
be written on the subject. To the reader who has no prior knowledge 

. it will bring a new interest in the countryside, a better under- 
standing of history.’” 10 x 7hins. 272 pp. 34plates. 44 maps and 


figures. 42s. net. 
GEORGE GISSING 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
Cyril Connolly (Sunday Times): ‘* What a marvellous book | ’’ 


Frank Swinnerton : ‘* Can I persuade you to buy it ?’’ Introduced 
by Cecil Chisholm. 224 pp. 4 engravings. 9s. 6d. net. 


RALPH WHITLOCK 
Rare and Extinct Birds of Britain 


A fascinating and readable survey with 85 breath-taking photographs. 
The first book on the subject for several generations. 224 pp. text. 
85 plates. 21s. net. 
H. L. V. FLETCHER 
| . ‘ . 
Gardening on a Shoestring 


Shows you how simple (and 
192 pp. 36 line drawings. 
10s. 6d. net. 


The pleasures of plant-propagation. § 
rewarding) it is to grow it a// yourself. 


edaleranine 


Published by PHOENIX HOUSE Ltd., CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


from all bookshops 
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historical subjects are all celebrated according to the same tired 
formula. 
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** Then down the lone moors let each wind 
Cry round the silent house of sleep : 
And there let breaths of heather find 
Entrance, and there the fresh rains weep. 
Rest ! rest! The storm hath surged away : 
The calm, the hush, the dews, descend. 
Rest now, ah, rest thee ! night and day : 
The circling moorlands guard their friend.’’ 

Is this addressed by the poet to himself, or to some fellow decadent? 
No, it is the ‘‘royal sisters of the North’’ who are apostrophised, in 
the singular, Charlotte and Emily Bronté considered as an inseparable 
pair. Similarly Johnson seems unable to discriminate between Wales 
and Ireland, echoes Arnold, Yeats or Thompson indifferently, 
Always, whatever his subject, he combines the expected words 
in the familiar patterns. Lone, passionate, purple, sighing, grief, 
desire: they belong to the decade; they are not even his personal 
vocabulary. In every poem there is the same descending rhythm, the 
same tired endings to the lines. Always incantation, the dull repeti- 
tion of a would-be evocative word, is expected to take the place of 
vision. 

lain Fletcher makes no attempt to claim for the poet more than 
his poor due. He does fail to make the point, however, that in his 
sober and more adult moments—in the hitherto uncollected poem 
**Sad Morality,’’ for instance—Johnson had a pleasing sense of fun, 
But the tale of his life was one of progressive retreat from experience, 
of growing impoverishment of the imagination. So the three or four 
poems that find their way into anthologies represent him, on the 
whole, more kindly than this collected edition. J. M. COHEN, 


The Playing of Bach 
The Lost Tradition in Music. By Fritz Rothschild. (Black. 63s.) 


EACH year that carries us further from the nineteenth century carries 
us also further from the nineteenth century’s conception of the past. 
In the present book Mr. Rothschild goes far towards disproving one 
of the most universally and tenaciously held opinions about the 
music of the first half of the eighteenth century, an opinion backed 
by formidable scholars and generally accepted as an axiom in more 
humble circles. It has hitherto been accepted as a fact that J. S, 
Bach and his contemporaries left few or no instructions as to how 
their music was to be played, and were, therefore, presumably more 
or less indifferent as to the exact rhythm and tempo adopted by the 
performer, or at least widely tolerant of various readings.. This was 
always, on the face of it, most improbable, and now Mr. Rothschild’s 
patient study of the musical texts and contemporary comments and 
instructions has proved that it was not in fact the case. 

In a nutshell, Mr. Rothschild maintains and virtually proves that 
the tempo and rhythm of any piece were determined by the time- 
signature in conjunction with the note-values used by the composer } 
and that the structure of the first bar was decisive for the entire piece, 
since it exposed the number of structural beats intended by the com- 
poser. This code, by which a musician could tell a work’s rhythm 
and pace at a glance, was already going out of use in Bach’s day, and 
the Italian terms which we use today to indicate tempo were just 
acquiring their modern significance. They had begun as indications 
of mood or style rather than pace, so that a slow allegro was perfectly 
possible, and, according to the author’s definition, the significa- 
tion of andante was much nearer the modern /egato. He is most 
informative on the different meanings of adagio and Jargo in French 
and Italian music, and here his examples, which are copious and apt 
throughout the whole book, are especially interesting. He takes, 
for instance, the slow movement of Bach’s two-violin concerto and 
shows that the 12/8 time-signature combined with largo, ma non 
tanto, the note-values (with a semi quaver the smallest unit), and the 
structure of the opening bar indicate that each quaver is accented. 
This, as he shows, is particularly important in emphasising the 
dissonances and anticipations which occur in the semiquaver passages, 

A chapter is devoted to quotations and comments from writings 
on music. These are mostly contemporary, though the fact that this 
musical code was almost a thing of the past even in Bach’s day 
allows Mr. Rothschild to include Thomas Morley among his authors. 
The chapter on dance-forms is in a sense destructive of the little 
certainty that we have hitherto enjoyed in the performance of old 
music. Arnold Dolmetsch had already pointed out that a dance 
might be swift and gay when first introduced and become slow and 
grave in the course of its development. (We have even had the oppor- 
tunity in our own lifetimes of observing such metamorphoses in the 
case of the waltz.) Mr. Rothschild thinks that many dances may 
have had two versions concurrently, a fast and a slow, and instances 
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OSBERT SITWELL 
Collected Stories 


A famous writer’s short stories assembled in one 
volume. It is a rich and unique collection, offering 
every variety of style and mood, from the first story, 
Defeat, about the Allied collapse, to the careful, 
elaborately beautiful writing in the Primavera, the 
wit and satire of Triple Fugue, and such masterpieces 
as Death of a God. There is a special introduction 
by the author. 25s. 
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INUK 


(‘‘Z am the Man’’) 


Roger P. Buliard 


‘* He describes the minutest details about the 
Eskimoes’ manners and customs with sympathetic 
insight and they leap to life beneath his pen. About 
animals, too, and especially about husky dogs and 
polar bears, he is enchanting. Fr. Buliard founded 
the most northerly Catholic mission and converted 
the ‘Kidlinermeun, the last men, the farthest 
North * to Christianity. ‘ This is a story of 
high adventure it will be read with much 
pleasure.” Time and Tide. Illustrated. 2\s. 
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British Prime Ministers 
Introduced by DUFF COOPER 


A portrait gallery, by a team of brilliant modern historians. 
Illustrated. \5s. 


Fashions in London 
BARBARA WORSLEY-GOUGH 
Tastes and fashions over the last hundred years. 


wit."—The Daily Telegraph. 
In the Londoner’s Library. 


My Best Mary 


Edited by MURIEL SPARK and DEREK STANFORD 


Letters, never before published in one volume in this country, 
from the charming and unpredictable Mary Shelley. 
Illustrated. 


‘Charm and 


15s. 


lilustrated. 


1Ss. 


The Wounded 


TOM CLARKSON 
A novel of the tawdry life of the London pavements, by the 


author of The Pavement and the Sky and Love is my Vocation. 
9s. 6d. 


The Tender Age 
RUSSELL THACHER 


“One of the best stories about the pangs of adolescence that 
| have read."—The Manchester Evening News. 10s. 6d 


| 
| Uber Alles (Germany Explored) 

| GEORGE MIKES With drawings by DAVID LANGDON 
| 


The author of How to.be an Alien advances with his usual 


mpishness to find himself peering into a yawning abyss. 8s. 6d 
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A succinct and comprehensive account for 


the 


general reader of the Bible’s origins and history. 


THE LIFE OF THE BIBLE 


By ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES, 


editor of The 





Bible Designed to be Read as Literature. Today. 8, 6 
A portrait unlikely to be excelled, compiled by 
ROGER MARTIN DU GARD from his journals, 
NOTES ON ANDRE GIDE 
Thirty-eight years of close, critical, generous 
friendship are recorded. Translated by John 
Russell. June. 9/6 





The definitive edition of the famous campa 
speeches. 
THE SPEECHES OF 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


‘His speeches are already our literature and 
pride.’— John Steinbeck. June. 1 
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WITNESS 





A simple and unusual guide for visitors to London. 


LONDON A TO Z 


By 
on the 


JOHN METCALF. 
‘sights.’ Illustrated by EDWARD BAWD 
April 10. Paper 2/6; bound 


Practical tips, and advice 


EN. 
5/- 





Many recipes from royal kitchens and stillrooms. 


COURT FAVOURITES 


A fascinating footnote to Court history, 
ELIZABETH CRAIG, illus. by Sheila Dunn. May. 1 


by 
0/6 

















A gay new novel set in Chelsea, by R. P. LISTER 


REBECCA REDFERN 


Rebecca is a familiar sight in the King’s Road: 
rather beautiful, though unkempt, she invites 


conjecture. 
sardonic wit and acute observation. 


May. 


Mr. Lister unfolds her story with 


9/6 
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Special Publication, March 1953, on the bicentenary of the 
birth of Count Rumford, founder of the Roya: Ixstitution 


° * ¥ 
An American in Europe 
By EGON LARSEN 
Author of “Men Who Changed the World” 


“Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin and Count Rumford 
are the three greatest minds that America has produced.” — 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Based on original material, the first popular yet authoritative 
biography of that spectacular genius, Benjamin Thompson, 
Count Rumford—pioneer of the modern theory of heat and 
domestic science, inventor of the common kitchen range, etc. 
discoverer of Humphry Davy, and the man who first introduced 
** Music While You Work.’’ With an Introduction by Sir 
Eric K. Rideal, F.R.S., of the Royal Institution. Richly 
illustrated. 
Published Yesterday ! 15s. 
* 
An Original Theory of Poltergeists 


THE STORY OF THE 
= 

Poltergeist 

DOWN THE CENTURIES 

By Drs. H. CARRINGTON & N. FODOR 
The most complete. book on poltergeists ever published, which 
includes Dr. Fodor’s solution of the origin of poltergeists. 
With an outline of 375 poltergeist cases, many of them very 
peculiar stories indeed, including Gef, the talking mongoose, 
and the Bell Witch. 

Out next Monday! 16s. 
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An Ideal Birthday Book 
The Lore of Birthdays 


By RALPH & ADELIN LINTON 
An entertaining book about birthday customs of all ages the 
world over by the eminent professor of anthropology at Yale 
University and his wife. Attractive illustrations. 
Published March 12 8s. 6d. 
* 


“*. . . most entertaining . . .”’—-Publishers Circular 
Your Normal Mind: 

Its Tricks and Quirks 

By LUBY POLLACK 


So many queer tricks of the mind are shown to be quite normal 








In fact, you are more normal than you think you are! An 
authoritative, clear exposition 
Ready April 9 16s. 


The Heart of Modern Psychology 
Psychology Without Tears 


By Dr. WILLIAM A. O'CONNOR 
** Ideal for the general reader . . . this book is a simple yet 
fundamental introduction into the heart of modern psychology, 
including Freud.’’—Publishers Circular. 
Ready April 16 12s. 6d. 
* 


«. . . vitally important . . .”’--Godfrey Turton, Truth 
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Essays in Zen Buddhism 

Third Series 

By PROFESSOR D. T. SUZUKI, D.Litt. 

Foreword by CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS 
The seventh of Dr. Suzuki's collected works, which Professor 
C. G. Jung has called ** Among the best contributions to the 
knowledge of living Buddhism that recent decades have pro- 
duced.’’ Ilustrated with 36 half-tone reproductions of a mag- 
nificent collection of Chinese and Japanese paintings. 2Is. 





Send 14d. stamp to Desk 25 for latest catalogue and Rider Book Club List. 
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the fast sarabandes in Bach’s suites. Writing of interpretation he 
disposes of yet another common opinion. The notes forming 
discords and anticipations were held slightly longer than other 
notes, and, since several discords or anticipated time-units could 
appear in one bar, ** playing strictly in time in our modern sense was 
impossible.’’ 

Practically speaking, all Mr. Rothschild’s discoveries go to prove 
what I have often suspected, that on the whole our tempi for the 
older music are too fast—there is hardly an instance of the ** code ” 
revealing the intention of a faster tempo than that usually adopted 
today—and too mechanical. Thus, speaking of Bach’s cantables 
Spiel he reminds his readers that interpretation in the past was 
inspired by the art of singing and that ‘* a melodious rendering was 
required not only for arias... but also for polyphonic music, such 
as fugues, etc."’ A ‘* melodious rendering *’ somehow suggests a 
maiden aunt playing Mendelssohn ; but the meaning is clear enough, 

This is a book for the practising musician and the scholar rather 
than the musical amateur, but it may slowly revolutionise our per- 
formances of Bach and his contemporaries. Meanwhile scholars 
will certainly enjoy—this race is without pity—the spectacle of the 
editors of the Deutsche Bach Gesellschaft and the late Professor 
Tovey themselves receiving, albeit in a milder form, the rebukes 
which they did not hesitate to administer to the ignorant and 


mistaken. MARTIN Cooper, 
. . 
Fiction 
Diplomatic Diversions. By Roger Peyrefitte. (Thames & Hudson, 
12s. 6d.) 


Enter a Player. By Hilda Lewis. (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.) 
Siesta. By George Millar. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
The Spectacle. By Rayne Kruger. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


M. PeyreFitTe’s novel has been widely reviewed and is being widely 
talked about. One can easily see why. The story of a young diplo- 
mat’s year at the French Embassy in Athens, it is intelligent, witty 
and frequently improper. Nothing positive is affirmed, except the 
eternal loveliness of Athens and the conclusion that war is foolish 
and diplomacy futile to prevent it. Everything else is laughed off or 
dismissed with a shrug as dust and ashes. True, there is a hint that 
once, perhaps, if things had happened otherwise, something else 
might be happening now ; but... once again the shrug. 

The activities of the titked young Second Secretary fall into two 
categories, professional and private. The first is by far the more 
amusing. With a clear eye and a lively mockery the author turns 
inside out the theory and practice which, he would have us believe, 
governed the conduct of certain embassies in the late ‘thirties, 
Pleasant characters abound, the most attractive of them usually the 
most pig-headed, busy with feuds, intrigues and jealousies, little 
different, save in the elaborate courtesy of the insults, from those 
which can enliven the common rooms of public schools. In these 
the participants are vigorously abetted by their women-folk ; and 
M. Peyrefitte makes most amusing play with them. 

In his private relationships Georges is gloomy and cold. He 
begins with Frangoise, the ambassador’s attractive daughter, and 
makes rapid progress. 

** Georges savoured the irony of hearing these compliments from 
a father whose daughter he had just seduced. It was, however, 
difficult for the affair to develop. 

‘* They had begun with the end. The pleasures of which they 
had partaken were those which a man dares only to ask his mistress 
after the lapse of some time.... Georges, at any rate, had the 
classic conception of love founded on esteem ; and though he saw 
a thousand reasons for delighting in this pretty girl, he saw none 
for loving her.’’ 

The madame of the brothel! which he frequents, although he derives 
no satisfaction fiom ‘** perfunctory bodily embraces,’” was deeply 
concerned for him—maybe because she was a regular guest at 
ambassadorial functions—and offered more perverse delights. 
There were, however, limits to his ‘* desire for oblivion ’’; and, 
ironically, his ultimate downfall was due to a distaste for the page- 
boys whose unofficial functions were the chief reason for their 
number. 

These particulars will suggest that some of the Spectator’s regular 
readers may find the book’s moral atmosphere a little exotic. To me 
it lacks interest because Georges nowhere shows real warmth or 
affection. The nearest he comes to it is a half-romantic friendship 
for a young German diplomat. The only enthusiasm he feels is for 
Athens and her history. This lizard-like chill at the heart spoils, 
for me, a witty and otherwise diverting story. The translation, by 
James FitzMaurice, is superb. 
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For the amateur Genealogist— 


TRACE 
YOUR 
ANCESTORS 


by L. G. Pine 


(Editor : Burke*s Peerage) 


HIS is a fascinating book about an unusual 
subject. Mr. Pine communicates to his readers 
the thrills of tracing one’s ancestors—a combina- 


tion of “a hunt and detective problem. .. .”’ 
8s. 6d. net 
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PUBLISHED TODAY 
... a book of stop-press importance— 
by “ Crawfie” again ! 


HAPPY AND 
GLORIOU 8S! 


Destined to be the best of all Coronation Books— 
the latest book on the life of our Queen and a historical 
background to the Coronation—by Marion Crawford, 
the author of the greatest of all Royal books, ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth II.”’ 

OVER A HUNDRED SPECIALLY SELECTED 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 
e 
Order from your bookseller Now. 
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THE FUTURE OF 
NATIONALISATION 
By H. A. CLEGG and T. E. CHESTER 


A topical book about a pressing problem. The 
authors argue that national ownership and national 
planning can be made compatible with small scale 
operation. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth 12s, 6d. net 


WEST DURHAM 


By G. H. J. DAYSH and 
J. S. SYMONDS 


How far should there be intervention in the natural 
process of economic growth and decay? This 
study (which was made possible by a grant from 
the Nuffield Foundation) attempts an analysis of 
this fundamental problem giving particular attention 
to West Durham. 


Royal 8vo. Cloth About 50s. net 


AN ESSAY IN THE THEORY 
OF PROFITS AND INCOME 
DISTRIBUTION 
By B. S. KEIRSTEAD 


A scholarly and original approach to a subject 
which is becoming more and more important, 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers 10s. 6d. net 


MODERN DRAMA 


By MARTIN LAMM 
Translated by K. Elliott 


: 

A masterly survey of modern drama in Europe and 
America of the last hundred years including a 
study of those dramatists who contributed to the 
technical development of the theatre. This is a 
book both for the student and the layman. It is 
within the compass of the Sixth Form and as useful 
at University levels. 


Demy 8vo. 25s. net 


ANTHOLOGY OF 
MODERN FRENCH POETRY 
By C. A. HACKETT 


‘*The introduction is lucid and stimulating and the 
The notes are impressively 
full yet concise... . This anthology is a delight in 
itself and a convenient means of widening one’s 
acquaintance beyond the poems actually included.”’ 

The Times Literary Supplement. 
Demy 8vo. 


texts are well chosen.... 


17s. 6d. net 
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There is nothing chilly about Enter a Player. Jenny, an unimport- 
ant member of a ramshackle Victorian touring company, has a baby 
boy by the leading man, who has already made another conquest. 
A friend adopts the boy, and Jenny, who has sworn to keep out of 
the picture, manages to see him in secret, thus complicating his 
childhood with deceit and subterfuge. The boy has the talent both 
his parents lacked. Despite all obstacles, not least the fanatical 
obstinacy of his adopted mother, he fights his way to the stage. 

Miss Lewis’s writing is splashy and explosive, so that, despite its 
energy, her tale moves slowly. But her people are real, appearing 
through the haze of the style much as these players of the day before 
yesterday appeared through the dimness of fog and gaslight. Sounds 
and smells of the theatre fill the story, which vindicates, noisily but 
sincerely, the claim of art to be nourished from the whole of life, 
and the need of life to nourish art. 

Mr. Millar raises the same point, if only to evade it. A promising 
young painter gives to one of his nudes the face of a neighbour's 
wife. The likeness is recognised by an admiral, who tries at once to 
whip up against the painter the feelings of respectable society ; and 
the book resolves itself into a struggle between painter plus narrator 
and the conventional opposition—Art versus Philistia. Unfortunately, 
or so it seems to me, Mr. Millar dodges the issue. The painter wins, 
but by trickery, and the real conflict remains unsettled. Lively in 
detail though it is, | found Siesta disappointing after Mr. Millar’s 
earlier stories. 

if you can believe and be humanly interested in a young man who 
shuts his detested boss in a safe, and leaves him to suffocate slowly 
while he spends the evening with friends, you will greatly enjoy Mr. 
Kruger’s excitingly written story. He has the almost lost art of 
suspense and climax, up to the donning of the judicial black cap— 
and can spring a surprise even then. He writes very well indeed, 
but, unconvinced by his premiss, | could take only a partial interest 
in the many skilled deductions which he draws from it. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


7 
Spring Books 
Numpers of books inspired by the Coronation are appearing this 
spring. Members of the Royal family, Royal homes, and Royal 
gardens, the British Court and character studies of ** the new Eliza- 
bethans *’ are some of the subjects. Most of these books have 
lavish illustrations. 

There are, as usual, plenty of autobiographies of eminent men. 
Lord Pakenham in Born to Believe (Cape) tells of two crises in his 
life—when he joined the Labour Party and when he became a Roman 
Catholic. L. S. Amery has written Confident Morning (Hutchinson), 
the first volume of My Political Life and covering the early years of 


—~ 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


his first work of fiction 


Satan in the Suburbs 


“Lord Russell’s style could not be more happy for its 
purpose. The formal eighteenth-certury syntax and 
language adds delightfully to the general ironic mood... . 
The author’s intention is simple entertainment, and in 
this he succeeds admirably. An exceedingly entertaining 
collection.’’—Angus Wilson in THE OBSERVER. 


9s. 6d. 


MARCEL AYME 


The Secret Stream 


“A writer of scintillating talent.... M.Aymé has made 
a book that is intensely interesting, comic, warm hearted 
and human. ... Only he could do it.’’—Pamela Hansford 
Johnson in JOAN O"LONDON. 


“ Carefully and simply written with a neat plot which holds 





our attention like a thriller and numerous characters each 
of which is surprisingly complete’’—TIMF AND TIDE 
lls. 6d 
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the century. Hugh Dalton’s first volume of autobiography jg 
entitled Call Back Yesterday (Muller), and describes—during a Period 
of forty-four years up to the end of the second Labour Government 
in 1931—childhood, Eton and Cambridge, fighting in France and 
Italy, the London School of Economics and Dr. Dalton’s early years 
as a Socialist politician. Some letters of Rupert Brooke, a friend of 
the author, are published here for the first time. From America 
comes The Turbulent Era (Hammond Hammond), Joseph C 
Grew’s two-volume record of forty years in the Foreign Service of 
the U.S.A., covering his pre-1914 service in Vienna, the First World 
War, the Versailles Treaty, the Lausanne Conference (where Mr 
Grew was instrumental in making peace between the Turks and 
Greeks), ten years in Japan and service from 1944 as Under-Secreta; 
of State. From Germany comes The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 
Kesselring (Kimber) which the publisher calls ** the first, and Perhaps 
the last, autobiography to be written by a foremost military leader 
of the Third Re:ch.”’ , 

Freya Stark has written a third volume of autobiography, The 
Coast of Incense, 1933-1939, which deals with travel in Egypt, the 
Persian Gulf and Arabia. Sir Leonard Woolley in Spadework : 
Adventures in Archaeology (Lutterworth Press) offers reminiscences of 
work in Northumberland, Italy and Carchemish and of the dis- 
coveries at Ur of the Chaldees. H. M. Tomlinson has written 
** autobiographical sketches,’’ A Mingled Yarn (Duckworth), which 
opens with boyhood in the London docks in the ‘eighties. 

Biography naturally ranges even more widely. Marryat by 
Oliver Warner (Constable) ig the first full-length study since two 
pious and dull volumes were issued by Marryat’s daughter in 1872, 
The author insists that the sailor and man about town was more 
than a schoolroom novelist. Constable also publishes Storming the 
Citadel : The Rise of the Woman Doctor by E. Moberly Bell, who was 
allowed access to many papers at the Royal Free Hospital. At the 
bicentenary of the British Museum G. R. De Beer has written Sir 
Hans Sloane and the British Museum (Oxford) ; it was Sloane’s col- 
lections that were the foundation of the Museum. The same firm 
publishes Thomas Bewick by Montague Weekley in preparation for 
the bicentenary of the artist’s birth. 

Cassell makes special mention of Napoleon at St. Helena, an 
account of Napoleon’s last days written in cipher by General 
Bertrand, Grand Marshal of the Palace. The diary was found in 
Paris in 1946 and has been deciphered by the French historian 
Fleuriot de Langle. It gives an hour-by-hour account of Napoleon’s 
death. Lucrezia Borgia, who appeared in a recent book, The Marriage 
of Ferrara, is the subject of another biography, Lucrezia Borgia by 
Joan Haslip (Cassell), which deals with the Borgias at the height of 
their power. Iris Origo, who published an important life of Leo- 
pardi in 1935, has enlarged and rewritten it in Leopardi ; A Study 
in Solitude (Hamish Hamilton), since much new material, including 
many of the poet’s letters, has come to light in the last twenty years. 

Among more recent subjects is Graham Robertson, the artist, 
collector and author, who died in 1948. Letters from Graham 
Robertson (Hamish Hamilton), edited by Kerrison Preston, contains 
references to Ellen Terry, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Max Beerbohm 
and Noél Coward. Murray publishes The Story of Axel Munthe. 
Two views of him are presented—those of a cousin and a friend. 

Among miscellaneous works Fred Hoyle has written A Decade of 
Decision (Heinemann) in which he deals with contemporary social 
and scientific problems. Cassell publishes the latest collection of 
Winston Churchill’s speeches which cover 1951-52 when he was both 
Leader of the Opposition and Prime Minister. Sacheverell Sitwell 
in Truffle Hunt (Robert Hale) ranges from Japanese flower-paintings 
to Rowlandson’s drawings ; and Dr. Edith Sitwell is publishing new 
poems Gardeners and Astronomers (Macmillan). Private View, a 
selection of the critical writings of Walter de la Mare, most of which 
have previously appeared anonymously, is being published by Faber. 


Old Men at Peking 


Graybeards 

their long faded gowns worn lightly 
Take the air of early evening as it cools 
The foot of the Tartar Wall. A few climb 
To stand among the rubble 

where ten men 

have marched abreast 
And look with level gaze 
Beyond the confines. All of them undo 
Cloth wrappings from the cages in their hands, 
That the direct last daylight may evoke 
From each bird its song. 

W. A. B. GARDENER. 
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HIMMLER 


The Evil Genius of the Third Reich 
By WILLI FRISCHAUER 
The first complete biography of 
Himmler from birth to death, this book 
presents a penetrating study of a man 
who rose from obscurity to a position 
of almost absolute power, in which, in 
the Nazi twilight, he challenged 
Hitler himself. Ilustrated. 16s. 


. Should be read as being the first coherent account 
f a vast criminal conspiracy .""—Ewan Butler, in 
TIME AND TIDE. 


HITLER 


A Study in Tyranny 

By ALAN BULLOCK 
Catherine's and formerly Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 

Latest developments in Germany add 
new significance to this masterly bio- 
graphy of Hitler, of which the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung has written, 
= . there is no more profound, 
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from Odhams Spring List 


The Story of the 
ROCKEFELLER 
FOUNDATION 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 
President of the Foundation, 1936-48. 
Foreword by John D. Rockefeller, Jnr. 
The official account of the origins and 
development of The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and of the valuable work it has 
sponsored in the fields of medical 
research, science, music and inter- 
national scholarship. Frontispiece. 25s. 
will be valued and 
necialists as by laymen 
—ECONOMISI 


SO IT LOOKS 
TO ME 


The Autobiography of 
SIR WILLIAM DARLING 
Forthright, colourful, convincing, the 
autobiography of Sir William Darling, 
famous as Edinburgh's wartime Lord 
Provost and now M.P. for Edinburgh 
(South) is, in the words of the SCOTSMAN, 


timely and welcome 
endoyed as much by the 


NATURE THROUGH 
THE SEASONS 


in Colour 


A superb new pictorial study of Nature 
at work from season to season. 49 pages 
in full-colour reproduce specially com- 
missioned paintings by Nash, Tunni- 
cliffe, Badmin, J. McIntosh Patrick and 
other famous artists. Nearly 150 
photographs. Text by B.L. Burtt, A. G. 
Street, R. S. R. Fitter and other 

noted writers. 21s. 


THE INDIA I KNEW 
1897-1947 

By SIR ports REED, K.B.E., LL.D. 
Editor of “‘ The Times of India "—1907-1923 

** This imitans survey of a turbu- 

lent, significant era is spiced with 

provocative opinions and humour ; 

balanced by the shrewd judgment of a 

liberal mind ’*—wrote THE DaiLy TELE- 

GRAPH, of Sir Stanley Reed’s absorbing 

reminiscences of India during the 
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BRITISH BUSINESS OVERSEAS 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL & AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.I 


Short courses of background lectures are offered to business men 
and others covering the social, political and economic problems of 
the countries of the following regions :— 

The Middle East. 

The Indian Sub-Continent. 
intensive instruction in the languages of these areas can also be given. 
For further details apply to the Organiser of Special Courses at the 
above address. 


Telephone enquiries :— Museum 2023, Ext. 28. 
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eventful half-century that led to 71 
Independence. J/lustrated. 5. 


.@ note worthy book—informative stimulating 
ind eminently readable. . on J. Griffiths, in 
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WILLIAMSON 


TALES OF MOORLAND & ESTUARY 


The long-awaited new collection of Country stories. 
** Undoubtedly it is his best book.’’—S. P. B. MAIS. 
12s. 6d. 


James 


HANLEY 


DON QUIXOTE DROWNED 


Masterly studies of the sea and life in the Welsh Hills. 
‘*A book of unusual excellence.’’ 
HOWARD SPRING (Country Life). 


Mary 
FITT 


THE NIGHT-WATCHMAN’S FRIEND 
Her brilliant new mystery novel is ‘‘ so good.’’ 
F. E. PARDOE (Birmingham Post.) 9s. 6d. 


MACDONALD 


12s. 6d. 


















































Shorter Notices 


Ibsen's Dramatic Method. By John Northam: 
(Faber. 21s.) 

A FIRST-CLASS production of such a play as 
A Doll's House or The Lady from the Sea 
reveals many ** moments of truth *’—those 
deep and rewarding flashes of insight which 
both unclothe and prepare the human soul. 
Ibsen had the gift of being able to offer 
such moments in abundance; and Dr. 
Northam, in this incisive, scholarly and 
detailed study, analyses the means by which 
he consciously strove to create so many of 
them. Ibsen, as dramatists have often done, 
created on several levels within a play at 
the same time ; and thus it was that while 
he created magnificent plays he uncoveied, by 
the sheer intensity of his multilateral efforts, 
many of the effects he hoped he would 
produce. But there was much more to it 
than that. The subtle undertones, which 
embellished his plays and which have always 
stirred the senses of his audiences, were pro- 
duced by artifice—and also by a process of 
trial and error. It is the artifice and the trial 
and error which Dr. Northam investigates 
so carefully. Ibsen's plays are masterpieces 
because the author spared no trouble to 
make the smallest action of his characters 
significant. He created a sense of suggestion 
by the appropriate and telling use of costume, 
lighting effect, symbolical movement, stage 
setting and parallel situation. Dr. Northam 
has been able to find examples of symbolism 
in almost every stage direction, in almost 
every piece of stage property, and in every 
enigmatical remark. Twelve of Ibsen's 
most famous plays are dissected in this book; 
and we are shown how the plays were 
evolved from notes and drafts (in the case of 
Hedda Gabler the notes were particularly ex- 
tensive). We are also shown how pains- 
takingly Ibsen worked and how profound 
an artist he was. The analysis we are offered 
is exhaustive : but it is not an analysis that 
chills. The plays become, as a result of 
Dr. Northam’s lucidly expressed findings, 
all the more interesting and—it is a most 
pleasing fact—all the more consolatory. 


D.S. 

The German Sturm und Drang. By Roy 

Pascal. (Manchester University Press. 
25s.) 

THe personalities in this first German 


Romantic movement were a mixed company 
of young middle-class intellectuals, in 
rebellion against the formalism of eighteenth- 
century culture. The usual source for our 
knowledge of them is Goethe’s Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, in which he looks back on the 
companions of his youth with a tranquillity 
that leads him somewhat to understate their 
violence. The emotional colour of their 
revolt, however, is reflected in Werther, 
Goethe's own caution to himself against 
hectic extremes of feeling. Professor Pascal’s 
view of the personalities and their thought 
is founded on wide reading, and, though it 
reveals an academic sympathy with revolu- 
tions as such, is, on the social side, reason- 
ably objective. He has reserved an examina- 
tion of Sturm und Drang writing for a later 
volume. Perhaps the most surprising result 
of his researches has been to add stature to 
the figure of Herder; his most dubious 
conclusion is that German Romanticism 
only partially fulfils the promise of this 
generation of the 1770s. a oC, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
DECCA RECORD 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


THe 23rd annual meeting of The Decca Record 
Company Limited was held on March 23rd 
in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, Q.C., M.C. (the 
Chairman), in the course of his speech, said: 
Dealing first with the consolidated profit and 
loss account for the year ended March 3lst, 
1952, it will be seen that the balance from 
trading account amounts to £1.200,414, an 
increase of £548,906 over the previous year. 
The profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £800,539. Taxation amounted to 
a total of £422,689, leaving the net profit for 
the year after tax at £377,850 against £257,938 
for the previous year. A sum of £140,000 has 
been transferred to capital reserve against 
development. We are recommending a final 
dividend of 100 per cent., less tax, on the 
Ordinary Shares, making the total for the year 
150 per cent., less tax. The balance carried 
forward of the Parent Company and subsidi- 
aries amounted to £268,733, an increase on the 
year of £119,675. 

The consolidated profits are far in excess of 
those of any previous year and I feel sure you 
will regard them as entirely satisfactory. They 
are the result of long years of effort, enter- 
prise and investment. 

FURTHER INCREASE IN EXPORTS 

In the fifteen months since January Ist, 1952, 
we have collected in cash dollars equivalent 
to over £750,000 from record sales alone in 
the U.S.A. and Canada, which | think we can 
claim to be a remarkable achievement. 

Sales of television, radio and gramophones 
sulfered during the summer with the usual 
seasonal decline in business. Thanks largely 
to our large scale projection television and our 
television-radio-gramophone combination set 
sales have forged ahead since September last 
and we can look for a satisfactory result on 
the year’s trading in this division of our 
activities 

The business of the Decca Navigator has 
continued to expand, new hirings during the 
current year being at a greater rate than those 
of the year under review which were double 
those of the previous year. 

Further striking progress has been made in 
the field of marine radar, total contracts of 
ships of all classes, including contracts with 
over 550 British and overseas ship-owners, now 
exceed a total of 2.700. The largest single 
contract received recently was from Wm. Cory 
& Sons, Ltd., for fitting twenty-six ships. Sub- 
stantial dollar contracts have been placed with 
us by the N.A.T.O. authorities for the supply 
of both Decca Radar and Decca Navigator 
receivers for Naval Forces in Europe. 

An interesting recent introduction has been 
the first waterproof radar display for use on 
an open bridge in all weather conditions. This 
new display has passed successfully through 
the most rigorous tests and should prove a 
valuable addition to our range. Since 3lst 
March last over £1,000,000 of Decca marine 
radar has been exported, which is convincing 
proof of the merits of the equipment. 

The most striking feature of the trading for 
the current year of the Company and its sub- 
sidiaries has been a further advance in export 
sales. These will amount for the year to 
approximately £2,400,000, of which £670,000 
will have been on account of the dollar area. 
By comparison, the relative figures for the 
financial year ended March 3lst. 1947, were 
£255,000 and £93.000. Even more striking is 
the fact that from January Ist, 1952, to date 
over £1,000,000 has been collected in cash on 
account of dollar sales. I feel that we are 
justified in taking pride in this remarkable 
effort. 

The report was adopted. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


MR. CYRIL W. BLACK ON SOCIETY’s 
PROGRESS 


THe 99th annual meeting of the Temperance 
Permanent Building Society was held on 
Thursday, March 19th, at the Caxton Hall 
London. : 


Mr. Cyril W. Black, J.P., M.P., F.R.LCS 
chairman of the Society, in the course of his 
speech said: “ | am confident that the Report 
now submitted will be regarded as satisfactory 
There has been a modest expansion in most 
of the figures in the Accounts, but in the main 
it has again been a year of consolidation, 

INCREASE IN ASSETS 

rhe total assets at December 31st amounted 
to £29,.206.846, a new record—an increase of 
£2,163,131, on the corresponding figure at the 
end of the previous year. 

The amount standing to the credit of Share- 
holders and Depositors was £27,242,996, an 
increase during the year of £2,081,120. 

Facilities for Investments in either share or 
deposit department are open to the public, the 
interest rates being 2} per cent. on shares, 
2 per cent. on deposits, income tax paid by the 
Society in each case. In the case of an 
investor liable for full standard rate of income 
tax, these rates are equivalent to gross yields 
of £4 15s. 3d. per annum in the case of shares 
and £3 16s. 2d. per annum in the case of 
deposits. 


Savings in the Society serve a National pur- 


pose of paramount importance and, in my 
opinion, cannot be bettered by any other 
investment available at the present time. 


They have the great advantage of involving 
no expense either on investment or with- 
drawal; they are capable of being realised at 
short notice without possibility of deprecia- 
tion; the rates of interest are generous, and 
the security offered unsurpassed. Our proud 
boast is “Never a penny lost; never a day 
late.” 

The total amount advanced on mortgage 
during the year was £5,604,540, 77 per cent. of 
the amount being lent on mortgages where 
the advance did not exceed £2.000. The 
average mortgage debt was only £900. a clear 
indication that the great bulk of our business 
is in respect of small properties for which 
there is a steady demand, and which are not 
subject to excessive fluctuations in value. 
Borrowers are honouring their obligations io 
a most exemplary manner. 


RESERVES, LIQUIDITY AND TAXATION 

The amount available for appropriation was 
less than it would otherwise have been in that 
increased interest was paid to shareholders 
from January Ist, 1952, whereas the increase 
in the rate of interest charged on mortgages 
with a fluctuating interest clause only operated 
as from April Ist, 1952. Notwithstanding this 
adverse factor, we have found it possible to 
add £60,000 to General Reserve Account and 
£20.000 to Contingency Account, the total of 
the General Reserve Account, Contingency 
Account, and Carry Forward now amounting 
to £1,636,142—more than 6 per cent. of the 
combined Share and Deposit Capital. The 
total amount in Cash and Investments at the 
end of the year was £2 943.957 representing 
a satisfactory degree of liquidity. 

Taxation continues to impose a_ crippling 
burden, the total amount payable in respect 
of income tax and profits tax being £334 909, 
an increase of no less than £22.506 

(Continued on page 103) 
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THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


\ 





Ar tHe ANNUAL GENERAL MertinG of The Bowater Paper 
Corporation held in London on March 18th the Chairman, Sir 
Eric Vansittart Bowater, reviewed the affairs of the Bowater 
Organisation, 

The consolidated net earnings after depreciation at £4,974,150 
were achieved during an unusually difficult trading year and one 
that posed many awkward problems and was at times beset with 
considerable anxiety. A substantial part of the higher level of 
profits in the previous year had been directly attributable to the 
inflationary period through which we were then passing and 
the results achieved in the year now under review perhaps repre- 
sent a more realistic level of earnings than those for the previous 
year, 

The profits for the year were arrived at after taking into 
account the diminuiion in the value of stocks of raw materials 
and finished goods resulting from the severe recession of 1952 
which markedly affected the United Kingdom subsidiaries’ 
operations. 

The amount by which it was found necessary to write down 
stocks at 30th September was of the order of £2 million, virtually 
the whole of which was absorbed without resort to the reserves 
previously created for that purpose. Nonetheless the total stocks 
held by the Organisation as a whole had increased by £3 million, 
rather more than two-thirds of which was attributable to stocks 
held by overseas subsidiaries, the balance being mainly in the 
stocks of pulpwood held in the United Kingdom which at the 
end of the previous year had been at an unusually low level. 








The great project of our principal American company, 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation, for the erection of mills 
in Tennessee is making good and satisfactory progress and it is 
hoped that the plant will be fully equipped and come into oper- 
ation in May 1954. The programme of development of and im- 
provement to properties in both Canada and the United Kingdom 
designed still further to increase productive capacity, improve 
efficiency and reduce costs also progresses satisfactorily, whilst 
the capacity of the more modern of our two Swedish pulp mills 
is in the process of being substantially increased. 

The Bowater Corporation of North America has been formed 
in Montreal and now acts as a holding company for all the 
interests of the Bowater Organisation in North America, the 
whole of its issued Common Stock being in turn owned by the 
parent Corporation. The primary reason for setting up this new 
company was that with the growth and development of our 
business in North America our interests there had reached the 
point at which it had become desirable to provide centralised 
administrative arrangements for that continent, similar to those 
by which the parent Corporation administers the affairs of the 
Organisation in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. 

In conclusion, Sir Eric said he regarded the future with 
restrained optimism for it is his belief that the Organisation will 
enjoy a steady demand for its products in the U.K. and export 
markets, whilst the production of our Canadian mills, and of 
our American mills when they come into operation, is already 
fully sold for many years to come. 





The Bowater Paper Corporation Ltd and Subsidiary Companies 


Summary of Profits for the year ended 30th September 1952 


1951 


PROFITS after allowing for diminution in value of stocks and 


8,564,729 
————_ 
DEALT WITH AS FOLLOWS: 





deducting depreciation and interest on Loan Capital of over- 
seas subsidiaries but before charging taxation : . 


4,974,150 





5,045,317 58.9% Taxation (including overseas taxation) 3,017,114 60.7% 
55,563 6% Interest on Loan Capital of the Corporation (net) . 52,887 1.1% 
Profits transferred to and from Reserves or carried forward 
244,303 |, ot by Parent Corporation 220,485 
2,671,166 \ ~ 4.0% Subsidiary companies 1,136,418 
1,356,903 27.2% 
Dividends (net) 
158,057 1.9% on Preference Capital of subsidiary companies. ° ° 158,746 3.2% 
106,823 1.3% on Preference Capital of the Corporation . ° ° ° 105,000 2.1% 
283,500 3.3% on Ordinary Capital of the Corporation. ° : . 283,500 5.7% 
£8,564,729 £4,974,150 
Summary of Net Assets as at'30th September 1952 
1951 
£ é £ 
FIXED ASSETS os Investments, War Damage Claims and funds in 

19,037,870 hands of Trustees r e ° ° ° ° 23,363,270 

28,673,605 CURRENT ASSETS . ° e ° ° ° ° ° 31,270,124 

12,355,839 Less: Current Liabilities and Provisions. . ° * . _ x 17,345,683 

~ 16,317,766 13,924,441 
£35,355,636 £37,287, 711 
REPRESENTED BY: 

11,533,561 Loan Capital . ° . . . . 13,009,869 
5,727,546 Preference Capital of subsidia ary companies ° ° ° ° 5,730,123 
5,500,000 Preference and Ordinary Capital of the Corporation. e ° ° ° 6,400,000 
2,960,723 Capital Reserves ° ° ° e e 3,070,064 
7,277,556 Revenue Reserves and undistributed Profits ° e ° ° e 8,530,395 
2. 2356, 250 Reserves for future Income Tax . ° ° ° e 547,260 

£35,355,636 £37,287,711 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Some hesitancy has been seen in the stock 
markets this week. The approach of the 
Budget and the Easter holiday; the weekly 
revenue figures showing an overall deficit of 
£411 millions to date; Lord Bruce’s remarks 
about unwarranted optimism ‘‘even in the 
highest quarters’’ about the recent improve- 
ment in the gold and dollar reserves; the 
£20 millions North of Scotland Electric 
issue, and the possibility of further big 
issues by public utilities; the £32 millions 
relaxation in import restrictions; and the 
news that the U.S. Defence Department has 
been directed to study plans to cut military 
spending by $4,300 millions in 1954—all 
these combined to induce a slightly more 
cautious attitude. But no real weakness 
has been evident at the time of writing, and 
there have been some good features, notably 
among gold shares. Dividend announce- 
ments, on the whole, are still stimulating. 


**Bats’’ Share Bonus 


Ever since the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
distributed a 60 per cent. capital bonus 
last August the market has been hoping that 
its example would be followed by British 
American Tobacco. The hope is now 
fulfilled, for C.1.C. consent has been obtained 
to a bonus issue of one new 10s. Ordinary 
share for every £1 of B.A.T. Ordinary stock. 
Still better from the stockholders’ angle is a 
rise of 1} per cent. tax-free to 16} per cent. 
tax-free in the total dividend for the year to 
September 30th, 1952. Consolidated net 
profits—after deducting tax, a surplus on pre- 
devaluation tobacco-leaf stocks and outside 
shareholders’ interests—are £1,380,442 lower 
at £18,606,523; but the dividend appears to 
be covered more than 4} times. The £1 
Ordinary units rose to 110s. on the results. 
At this price the yield is 5.6 per cent. gross, 
which is satisfactory in the light of the 
excellent dividend cover, despite the fact 
that part of the profit earned overseas can- 
not be remitted to this country or has to be 
ploughed back to counter local inflationary 
pressure. Permission is being sought to 
quote the Ordinary stock in 10s. units when 
the capital bonus becomes effective; and on 
the basis of the present price, cum the 
dividend and bonus, the 10s. units would be 
about 36s. 6d. In their 10s. form the units 
are likely to become more popular with 
smaller investors. 


A Coronation Bonus 


When the Cow & Gate issue of £500,000 
6 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock was made 
in November the directors foreshadowed, **in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances,”’ 
an Ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. for the 
year to September 30th, 1952, compared 
with 8} per cent. for the previous year. The 
performance is even better than the promise. 
Not only is the 10 per cent. dividend forth- 
coming but it is accompanied by a Corona- 
tion bonus of 5 per cent. Group profits 
are up from £657,895 to £749,434, but after 
taxation and various adjustments, the 
group net profit (excluding outside interests) 
is reduced from £320,183 to £284,959. The 
ls. Ordinary units are now about Is. 3jd., 
which includes nearly Id. for the net 
dividend and bonus. If the dividend is 
deducted from the price, the yield on the 





10 per cent. dividend alone is just over 8 per 
cent. After provision for the 15 per cent. 
payment, however, the earned surplus for 
the year is somewhat meagre, and a high 
return seems appropriate. 


Decca and E.P.L. 


The pernicious effect of the excess profit 
levy and its arbitrary incidence were stressed 
by Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, Chairman of The 
Decca Record Co., at the annual meeting 
on Monday. For the year to March 3lst, 
1952, E.P.L. covered only three months, but 
the charge absorbed £32,600, or an annual rate 
of £130,400, which would exceed the total 
net dividend paid to the Preference & 
Ordinary shareholders for 1951-2. Fortu- 
nately, the 150 per cent. dividend on the 
small Ordinary capital was covered over 
four times by earnings and would still have 
been covered nearly three times even 
if the profits had borne a full year’s E.P.L. 
charge. The levy, nevertheless, has heavily 
penalised Decca for its strenuous and success- 
ful efforts to establish new enterprises and 
expand exports, particularly to the dollar 
markets. How successful these efforts have 
been is evident from the fact that export 
sales in the current year—to March 3lst, 
1953—will be approximately £2,400,000 
(including £670,000 to the dollar area) 
compared with £255,000 (including £93,000 
to the dollar area) in 1946-7. In spite 
of wage increases, no part of the rise 
in costs has been passed on to consumers; 
overall turnover has substantially increased; 
and the business of Decca Navigator and 
marine radar has continued to expand. It is 
not surprising, therefore; that the directors 
are looking forward confidently to the out- 
come of the current year’s trading. Now 
quoted around 26s. 3d., Decca shares yield 
5} per cent. In spite of ups and downs in 
the records, gramophone, television and 
radio sides of the business, the price does not 
seem too high in the light of the company’s 
striking progress during the past three 
years. 


A Good Debenture 


In the list of progressive industrial con- 
cerns | would give Eastwoods, the brick and 
cement manufacturers, a high place. This 
company is now raising new money through 
an issue of 5 per cent. Debenture stock as the 
most suitable means of repaying bank over- 
drafts incurred in recent years in carrying 
through the group’s expansion plans. 
Subscription lists will open and close on 
Tuesday, March 3ist, and in my view this 
presents an opportunity of acquiring a really 
first-class fixed-interest security on attractive 
terms. The issue comprises £850,000 of 
5 per cent. Debenture stock with final 
repayment at 101 in 1975. The issue price 
is £974 per £100 of stock, with £10 payable 
on application, another £25 on allotment and 
the balance of £62 10s. on May 29th. The 
prospectus shows that on net assets the 
Debenture stock is covered more than 34 
times. On the latest profit figure the annual 
interest is covered over nine times. With 
the company well entrenched in its trade and 
under alert and shrewd management, one 
is justified in according this Debenture a 
high investment status. 
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Carpet Trade Revival 


Last autumn I called attention to the 
indications of a strong recovery in the 
fortunes of the carpet industry. Thog 
hopeful signs are now shown to have been 
the beginning of a genuine improvement, 
which is clearly reflected in the profit and 
loss accounts of some of the leading many. 
facturing companies. John Crossley and 
Sons, the Halifax firm, whose £1 Ordinary 
shares I singled out as attractive around 
33s. 6d., increased their profits and main. 
tained their dividend for the year to 
November 30th, 1952, while the balance 
sheet shows a marked improvement. Stocks 
have been reduced by about £700,000 to 
£1,235,739, bank overdrafts of £281,342 have 
been paid off, and cash is up from £47,376 
to £136,639. The Chairman recalls the 
doubts he expressed in February of last 
year on the ability of the home trade to 
absorb anything approaching a_ pre-war 
volume of carpets at current price levels, 
He now takes the view, in the light of the 
experience of the last six months, that these 
doubts were unfounded. John Crossley 
£1 Ordinaries are up to 47s. 9d., yielding 
about 8% per cent. on the 20 per cent, 
dividend—1I think we must ignore the 5 per 
cent. special bonus—and thus still give a 
generous return. I do not advise selling, 
Carpet Trades, another leading unit in the 
industry, so far from experiencing any set- 
back in earnings, reports an increased group 
profit of £159,796, against £107,357, and 
raises its dividend from 15 per cent. to 
25 percent. Thiscompany’s 10s. Ordinaries 
are now up to 3ls. 3d., at which they yield 
8 per cent. In this instance, the assets 
position and past earnings record are not so 
strong, and I regard the shares as fully priced, 
at least for the present. 


Imperial Continental Gas 

Imperial Continental Gas Association 
stock has recently improved to 103 on 
dividend hopes. The hope is not for an 
increase in dividend, which was 10 per cent. 
for the year to March, 1952, but for some- 
thing more than 7} per cent. The explana- 
tion is that a 20 per cent. capital repayment, 
followed by a capital bonus which restored 
the capital, was made last July; and the 
Chairman estimated that, owing to the 
consequent reduction in the E.P.L. profit 
standard, the additional tax charge for the 
year ending March 3ist, 1953, would be not 
less than £100,000, which is equivalent to a 
24 per cent. dividend. He thought it would 
be almost impossible to cover the higher 
tax charge from increased profits because 
they, too, would be subject to E.P.L, 
Since last year’s 10 per cent. dividend was 
only just covered by disclosed earnings, the 
prospect of a dividend in excess of 7} per 
cent. would thus seem to be faint. The 
optimists, however, point out that the 
Association is dispensed from the obligation 
to present group accounts in respect of its 
Belgian subsidiaries, and that last year the 
Cokeries du Brabant earned enough profit 
to cover the accumulated losses of slightly 
over £400,000 incurred in previous years. 
A dividend from this company thus seems 
to be a possibility, and there may perhaps be 
a better return from other interests. Whether 
or not these hopes are warranted is hard to 
say; but my impression is that I.C. Gas 
stock is worth 103 even if the dividend is 
only 74 per cent. On this basis the yield 
would be over 7} per cent. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 
Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
Subscribed Capital > aie ae min = ‘che £4,562,500 Reserve Funds va a Ha on pt a £3,675,000 
Paid-up Capital as on = on a aie £2,281,250 Number of Shareholders a om on ox 039 
HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sti 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1952. 
1951 1951 
CaPriaL— £ £ & 5 z £ 
Authorised and Subscribed—182,500 Shares CURRENT ASSETS-— 
of £25 each .. A on ae .. 4,562,500 4,562,500 Cash on Hand, at Call and Short Notice, and 
quae — at Bankers ail ee a 20,345,056 17,370,212 
Paid-up £12 10s. per Share .... pes aa 2,281,250 2,281,250 Investments at under Market Value :— __ 
Reserve Funps — Including Share Premium British Government and other Securities 
Account £1,128,750 (1951—£1,128,750) 3,675,000 3,675,000 quoted on the London Stock Exchange 11,483,585 11,779,649 
Prorir AND Loss ACCOUNT—Profit unappro- Indian, Pakistan and Ceylon Government 
priated oo = os one on 274,980 275,161 and other Rupee Securities quoted on 
— —- Overseas Stock Exchanges : . 9,876,253 8,811,300 
6,231,230 6,231,411 East African Government Securities 
Current LIABILITIES, PROVISIONS AND OTHER amounting to £966,200 and other 
ACCOUNTS— unquoted Investments 991 488 1,132,521 
Current and other Accounts, including pro- emeeemnsnnet 22,351,326 
vision for Doubtful Debts, Taxation on Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills 23,722,144 16,362,679 
profits to date and reserves for contin- Advances, Loans Receivable and other sums 
gencies ee oem a ta ... 89,004,213 89,803,997 due to the Bank $3,317,597 65,476,404 
Fixed and Short Deposits is a. 21,927,618 20,156,131 Customers for Acceptances per Contra 1,010,296 1,962,702 
Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies... 2,864,042 1,267,707 oneenme ‘ tein 
Loans Payable ui a did = 740,663 4,000,000 Total Current Assets 120,746,419 122,895,467 
Bills Payable .... ans ch 1,584,541 1,779,884 Sussipiary Companius—Shares at cost less 
Acceptances for Customers i 1,010,296 1,962,702 amounts written off ‘ 1,450,000 1,450,000 
Second Interim Dividend less Income Tax Fixep AsseTs—Bank Premises, Property and 
for the year ended 3ist December, 1952 95,812 999.297,385 95,812 Furniture at cost, less amounts written off 1,261,996 952,177 
—_-—— 17,227,185 —_—— renee 
T. T. K. ALLAN, General Manager. £123,458,415 £125,297,644 
D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. 
J. K. MICHIE 
A. N. STUART Directors. 4. Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new premises amounting 
R. L. HIRD —_——_ —— to approximately £565,107 (1951—-£516,689). 
£123,458,41S £125,297 ,644 5. There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits outstanding amounting 
NOTES. to £9,233,520 (1951—£28,586,847). 
1. Securities to the nominal value of £642,500 (1951—£612,500) have been lodged as security 6. There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees entered into in the ordinary 
for Government accounts and for guarantees issued to Indian Government Departments. course of business. 
2. Bills receivable rediscounted £115,814 (1951—£14_680,169) of which up to 12th March, 7. Overseas Current Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of Is. 6d. per 
1953, £66,700 have run off. Indian Rupee, Is. 6d. per Ceylon Rupee, Is. 6d. per Burma Kyat, 2s. 2d. per Pakistan 
$. Forward contracts outstanding for the purchase and sale of Bills and Telegraphic Rupee and £1 per 20 East African Shillings, and other currencies at the rates of exchange 
ruling on 31st December, 1952. 


Transfers £46,929,156 (1951—4£113,834,771). 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 








REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 


In our opinion proper 


books of accov t have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 
from Branches uot visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. In our opinion and to the best of our 
information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for 
Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank's affairs as at 31st December, 1952. 

We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby with the audited 


accounts of those Companies. 


In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared from such accounts in accordance 


with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the 


profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated of the Bank and its Subsidiaries so far as concerns members of The National Bank of India, Limited. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., Chartered Accountants. 


Lonpon, 13th March, 1953 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 








THE annual general meeting of the National 
Bank of India, Limited, will be held on 
April 14th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman (Mr. J. K. 
Michie) relating to the accounts for 1952:— 

The total of the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
shows. a_ reduction of £3,816,532 to 
£143,467,142 which in the conditions met dur- 
ing the year is a relatively small decline. The 
figure relating to the National Bank of India, 
Ltd., alone has fallen by £1,839,229, although 
the total of deposits has in fact risen slightly— 
Loans payable on the other hand have fallen 
from £4,000,000 to £740,663. 

On the other side of the book advances have 
fallen by over £12 millions and, in conse- 
quence, cash and investments, including Bills 
of Exchange, etc., show an overall increase of 
£10,962,165. As I explained last year there 
were special reasons for advances being tem- 
porarily high at 31st December, 1951. 

After making full provision for taxation and 
other necesssary reservations net profits are 
£381.444, a reduction of £29,229 as compared 
with 1951 results which were exceptional. We 
are therefore satisfied with the results and with 
the progress the Bank is making. 

Grindlays Bank Ltd., again had a satisfac- 
tory year and we continue to be satisfied with 
their progress. There is no special feature 
requiring comment in regard to the operations 
of our Finance and Development Corporation. 


A YEAR OF ADJUSTMENT 


The expectation I expressed last year that 
1952 would be “a year of adjustment” was 


certainly proved true and in some countries 
and in certain sections of commerce and 
industry it involved considerable pain and 
tribulation. 

Hardly a commodity in the finance of which 
we are concerned escaped a severe fall in 
value—jute, cotton and tea in India and 
Pakistan, rubber, copra and coconut oil in 
Ceylon (her tea industry suffered but in a 
minor degree), cotton in Uganda and sisal in 
Tanganyika. Prices of coffee in East Africa 
and rice in Burma were exceptions but the rise 
in the price of Burma rice embarrassed still 
further her neighbouring consumers, India and 
Ceylon. 

Consumer buying power inevitably fell and 
this was aggravated in some countries by the 
previous excessive imports resulting in a very 
poor year for the importer. This position both 
through Governmental restrictions made neces- 
sary by lack of Foreign Exchange and by the 
common sense of importers is now being recti- 
fied and if smaller in volume trade should now 
be sounder in character than it was. 


CONVERTIBILITY OF STERLING 

I will end by reference to an issue about 
which I am often asked and with which all 
countries in the Sterling area and we as an 
Exchange Bank are deeply concerned—free 
convertibility of sterling. It has been my view 
that this most desirable consummation can 
only come by being worked for and that to 
experiment with such a measure before ensur- 
ing adequate safeguards in the form of gold 
and dollar balances would be catastrophic. 
At the time of writing the means to a solution 
of this question are under discussion in 
Washington and it is to be hoped that the 
result will be a positive contribution. 

Despite the difficulties of the times through 
which we are passing I have complete faith 
that your business will grow and expand and 
I believe our prospects for 1953 are quite 
favourable. 


} auditors. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 400) 


THE WIDER OUTLOOK—HOME 
BUILDING 


Turning to the broader aspects of our busi- 
ness, we find satisfaction in the much greater 
freedom granted by the present Government 
to enable houses to be built both by those 
whose business it is to build houses, and by 
families wishing to build their own homes, 
It is only by the restoration of freedom to 
build that a satisfactory out-put of houses can 
be achieved. 

It cannot be too frequently or too strongly 
emphasized that the man who builds a house 
at his own cost is rendering a service to the 
community. Every new house built almost 
certainly means the removal of a family from 
the housing list of some Local Authority, 
thereby improving the chances of early re- 
housing for other families remaining on the 
list; it saves the tax-payers and the rate- 
payers the obligation of providing a subsidy 
of about £36 a year for 60 years; it usually 
frees for the occupation of another over- 
crowded or homeless family the accommoda- 
tion from which the family moves into the 
new house; and, by no means least important, 
every new house built helps to redress the 
shortage of houses. We, therefore, rejoice 
in every additional house built, whether by 
private enterprise or a Local Authority. It is 
in line -with our philosophy and faith that 
families who can do so should be given every 
help jn building or buying their own homes, 
and we are of opinion that from every point 
of view the encouragement of home owners 
ship should remain one of the primary 
objectives of wise statesmanship.” 


The report and statement of accounts were 
adopted. 
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The intermediate bonus on claims arising on 
or after Ist January 1953 under with-profits 
policies has been raised by a further 2/-, from 
34/- to 36/- per cent compound — proof yet 
again of the strength and resilience of the 


Scottish Widows’ Fund. 





For particulars of how you may become a 
member of this vigorous profit-sharing Society 


write to 











SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices: 


28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, 5.W.1 


























EALING STUDIOS have translated 
Nicholas Monsarrat’s ‘The Cruel Sea’ 
into a fine film — thrilling and authentic 
as the book which has excited nearly 
4,000,000 readers in 18 months. A 
Michael Balcon production and a faithful 
screenplay by Eric Ambler ensure a film 
which tells a most moving story without 
embellishment or blarney. 


HERE IS A FILM WHICH THE FILM-FAN AND THE 
OCCASIONAL CINEMA-GOER WILL BOTH ENJOY 


The Cruel Sea 


warring JACK HAWKINS DONALD SINDEN 
DENHOLM ELLIOTT VIRGINIA McKENNA 


DIRECTED BY CHARLES FREND PRODUCED BY LESLIE NORMAN 
NOW SHOWING AT THE 


LEIGESTER SQUARE THEATRE 
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THE ‘‘SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 723 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correcg 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, April 7th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.\. Envelopes must be received not later than first poy 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 
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Across 8. Tot up finally an article. (7) 
9. A South African colonial turns to 6 

1. The bicycle for an osteopath. (4, 6.) sailor. (8.) 
6. “Holla, ye pampered jades of ——.” 15. Smiles didn’t advocate  shop-lifting 

(Marlowe.) (4.) really @, 4) 
10. Sir George named the street. (7.) 16. The daily help at four has a confused 
11. Half the wine in which Mr. Linkin- air. (9. 

water's health was drunk ee) 17. Guerrilla band. (.) 
12. Escape. (5.) 18. ““——, feasted, despaired, been happy.” 
13. A sly shade at Grantchester. (5, 4.) (Browning.) (7.) 
14. “It and I am ready to depart.” 20. Pip’s fellow boarder at Pocket's. (7) 

(Landor.) (5.) 22. Anne Bronté’s Miss Grey. (5.) 
16. Curse a cat. (Anag.) (9.) 23. The sailor gets out in a round. (5) 


18. Hardly the medium in which to enlarge 24. A. royal type. (5.) 
on a subject. (5, 4.) 
19. A sane wanderer, it seems. (5.) ‘ " 
23. One of them disturbed Miss Muffet. Solution to 
0.) Crossword No. 721 
24. The armadillo might become a tout. 
(5.) 
25. Article in a house for flavour. (7.) 
26. Original sin of the gardencr. (3, 4.) 
27. Extract from the apple of discord. (4.) 
28. Renew it Tim. (Anag.) (10.) 





Down 


1. No individual among bad Germans. (7.) 

2. Fresh from the Mint in Africa. (3, 6.) 

3. Pick off the bird. (5.) 

4. Regan’s cross. (5.) 

5. The bird seems to announce that it 
failed to score. (5, 4.) 

7. Starting price to a poem for a pilater. 
(S.) 














Solution on April 3 
The winner of Crossword No. 721 is: Miss E. M. Austis, 217 
Aylesbury Road, Wendover, Bucks. 





The Line Throwing Pistol 
which made this rescue 
possible, cost £43... 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this 
life saving device. Which can project 
a line 150 yards. 


Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution how- 
ever small, and so help to 
save life. s* 





- 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


#2, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 5S.W.) 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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ssified advertisements must be prepaid. 





° line. ters. 
titan 2 lines, Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

(separate entrance, 2 


oop ROOMS 
G bedrooms, bath, sitting-room, kitchen) 
and large garden offered in return for care- 
taking and some week-end duties (no cook- 

ing). Modern house among beechwoods 

gear Village 7 miles from Reading, 19 from 
Oxford. Suit retired or disabled man and 
wife. 
giso welcomed.—Box 7000. 

NALYSIS OF HANDWRITING (for 

character, aptitudes, &c.) undertaken 
by a noted graphologist. Partics. from— 
Box 564C. 

SK for m 

order 
) oy 

(Est 
Partner wi 
with expan 
Living a 
Box 606C 

RITISH 

Baker Street, 
mbers 


e in the bar tonight, when you 
xtch—Polly 

DAY SCHOOL on Sussex Coast 
nearly 80 years) wants Active 
n Capital (part secured) to cope 
ion. Interesting life and work. 
ymmodation available. Write 











FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
London, N.W.1 Fount ded 
everywhere. Write for 





zx 


1940 
particulars 
ROMPTON FURNITURE GALLERIES 
have fine Georgian, Queen Anne and 
Jacobean Furniture at ices which enable 
you to furnish with iques in @ modest 
way. Restorations and — airs carried out 
. xe or in our workshops.—86, Old 
Brompton Road, 8.W.7 KNI. 1278. 
NANCER PATIENT (53239) Poor Man 
C (44) Wife expecting fourth baby in 
April The other three children have t 
be cared for in a Home. Needs grants for 
extra food and comforts. Please help u 
care for him (also hundreds of other 
cases).—NATIONAL Socrery FOR Cancer 
Rewer, Appeal G.7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1 
"emma cot as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
ionists, Management Dietiti an- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Successful 
ostal cour Brochures 3d.—Secretary 
Bouthern Training Colleg e, Brighton, 6 
—— CIDER CO. If you had any 
dealings with this C mpany you will 
be interested in the Promoter's story. Write 
Joun Lane Lrp., 28, Little Russell S*., W.C.1 
| ANCING TIMES before 1940, if price 
reasonable.—Box 612C 
ON’T SELL YOUR JEWELLERY before 
you get our Cash offer. Hayes, the 
Hatton Garden Jewellers, are still 
the Highest Pr ices. Soectaes 
£5-£2,500 for 5- 
Yiamond Rings 





h 












oO 
£20- e500 ‘for Dia- 


tches and Eternity Rings; £5- £105 
£10-£100 for 


tured Pearl Necklaces 








arette Cases; £10-£100 for Solid 
Tea Sets and Trays; £5-£55 for 
iP ket Watches and Chains; £3-£25 
for Solid Silver Sports Cups and Tr phies: 
Special Qu: otations for An a 
Amethyst Suites and Victori 
in Gold Mountings, &c.; and up to £5,000 
for e Stones, Brooches, Bracelets. 
and Earrings Valuation by Qualified 
Expert (Pellow Gemmological Association.) 
f you cannot call personally send your 
Parcel by Registered Post. It will be quite 
safe and you will receive an immediate 
—— Offer with no obligation to Sell.—M. 
Hayes & Sons, Lrp., 106, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.1.. HOLborn’ 8177. 
IN TRAPS are no longer needed! I 


can send particulars of 11 other ways 
of killing rabbits. Also write for Fur 
Crusade leaflets telling how to kill domestic 
animals and poultry, and White list of furs 
humanely obtained.—Masor C. Van ver Byt, 
49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W.10. 
TAMMER or NERVOUS “STOP” 
Remedied by Psychological Processes. 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for Booklet. — 
Mr. CwHartes Seymour, ‘“* Verba, 69 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel.: 1735. 
TILL SMOKING ? Join the ever-increas- 
- ing number of those who, thanks to the 


S. Treatment, can answer ‘‘ No" to 
this question. Details ag D. P. Servicss, 
ll, Old Bond St., London, W,1. 

» eg . 
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We are flying down 
to the Riviera this 
Summer for a few 
days, and then on to 
Corsica. Ali on one 
Air France through 
Tourist Service with 
what our Travel Ag- 
ent calls a “ stop- 
over” at Nice, 


AIR FRANCE) 


HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


ne school-age child, car, cat, or dog 


| 


\ 


STLEY’S 


Piet Rerarrs 


) ANTED, 


sea-shell collection, 


give full 


description and price.—I —Box 607C. 


London, 
he 


“. {JERMYN 
Pipe 
y make). 


pipes, old or new, purch: 
ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 


your 


Mews, 


own Practitioner. 
Tue Conract Lens Finance Co., 
South Kensington, 5.W.7. 


| STREET (109), 
specialists. 
Meerschaum 


Details from— 


4, Reece 


SHOPPING BY POST 





TTRACTIVE Printed Notepaper. 200 
- sheets printed address and Tel., 50 
plain, 200 envs. oxed, in popular Duke 
size. . £1 pd.—Hovurp & Son, Lrp., 
Mill Street, Stafford 

AKE AT HOME with 100 per cent. stone- 

ground wheatmeal Parcels by post 
3s.. 5s., 8s. 6d From—Sy¥Lenam WINDMILL 
Diss, Norfolk 

ARGAIN ARMY .WIRE ! Ideal for train- 

ing fruit trees, peas, beans, roses 
arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, raspberries 
tying, etc Strong, flexible, steel-stranded 


and waterproof covered. Several thicknesses 


Post 
Govr 


I 


Cha 


I 


Send 
PIERTAG, 
‘ILMS, Filmstrips 


New 
Daw 
{C 


Shri 


Norwegian 


Han 


waste. 


Ton 
Sun 
Lone 


k* 
£1 
Sid 


I 


21s., 
Hoa 
D 


pre 
Ww 

Milt 
Cr 





6 yds. x 


and 


ymen’s 


card today fc 
tr. Srores, 700. 


wo LOVERS 


oO 
Dorset 


Carr. pd 
rmouth, 


UREX GLOVES 


appliances 
for our 
34, Ward 


sent 


Producers 
Catos. 
n Trust, 
IE GRAS 
Goose liver 
mips. 


sam 
Writ 
Ayles 


quality 
18 
5-6 Ib. 7 
gue. 6 Ib. ne 
LING Corres c 
jon, E.C 


IU NDATION of 


lots of all-purt 


per 100. Wa ALT 
ONEY 
1 lb. 
4 ibs l4s 
rwithy, Heretor 
EAL GARDENI 
ised fabric, w 
f, practically 
size 5s. 
Works, Rea 
Surrey 
Irish Line 


Pure 


on 
»ydon, 





is. 3 
24 in., 
Lengths 6 yds 


z 32 
Packing 1s. 
Conway 


Stoke | Newington 
PARACHUTES. 





ree 


Exclusit? 


Eng 
jars 40s., 


or free samples 


Albert 
Fat 


and 


on by 


Bibli 
ples 
e—Rev. 
bury 


Finest French. 


2} oz 


e import 


34 oz. 
's 2-] 
t a. 


». Lr 


pose " plai 
TILER, 


ish. 
SIX 
a 

NG 
ashable, 


thornpr 


6d. pr. 
r, 216, 


n 


feeders 5s 
D. Kennepy, Happ 


all rubber S 


Price 
ur Street, 


sent 


ildren's 


21s. 
Carr. 


GLOVES 


Lengths. 1 


GREENS 
Lytham 
6d., &« 
holme, 


Street, 


irgical 
registered post 
List now.—H 
London, W.1 
Educational 
on approval 
Brian Hessron, 


cal, 


ent 


80 per 
tins 6 for 
of su periative 
tins. 6 for 20s 


Whole b mneless et gammon, m 


3 |b. 130s 
All post paid 


Ox 


, 16, Philpot Lane 


play 
bricks 
Farm, 


indoor 
n wooden 
62, Old 


Carton of doz 
Tin of 7 Ibs 
pd.—EversHep 


rubber- 
water- 
a's or 
Bros., 
Road, 


of 
flexible, 

oof. Mer 
WARNER 

Sydenham 


Natural 


Ss. x 24 in., each lis. 6d 

i each 22s. 2. White 

ch 19s. New White Cotton 

6 R. each 14s. 6d. Post 

Satisfaction or money 

“LTD. (Dept. 454). 1 
Road, London, N.16 


1 Pure White Heavy 


each 


panel 36 in. 





32 in. 3 in. at top, 2 panels 6d., 4 
panels 24s., 8 panels ‘46s. 6d. 2. Nylon; 
each panel 36 in. x 150 in. 3 in. at top 
Peach, White, Nil Green, Rose or Light 
Blue. 2 panels 19s., 4 panels 36s. 6d., 8 
panels 70. Post and Packing Is. Satisfac- 
tion or money back . Conway _ Lt. 
(Dept 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, 


London, N.16 


JEOPLE from 


P[ICKING. Featherproot and waxed, 
material striped 56 in. wide only 


yard. Plain 38 in. wide only 4s. 


Post 


Conway Lrp. 


Roac 


1s. 
Nag 8° 
d, London, N.1 


Satisfaction 


all over the country 
their laddered stockings to—Tue Srock- | 


superb 

7s. 6d. 

6d. yard. 

or money back H. 
_"" 1, Stoke Newington 





send 





ING Partour, 69, Redcliffe Gdns., S.W.10, for 
efficient and speedy service. Send 2s. per 
stocking or await P.C. stating cost. 
DURE fresh clotted Cream by post 6d 
per 3 lb. tin. 5s. 3d. for regular orders 
incl. postage.-Rosepown CREAMERY, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall. 
SALE BARGAIN. White Cotton Sheets 
Cellophane wrapped. 1, 62 in. x 90 in 
only 22s. pair. 2. 70 in. x 100 in. only 
33s. pair. Post ls. Money back guarantee. 
—Premier Dnarery Co. (Dept. 76), 113, 
| Church St., London. N.16. 


J G 
LLWOOD'S CARNATION CUT 
FLOWERS The ideal gift for all 
occasions. Specially select colours or 
mixed shades. Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 
uality only, the best ! Write for catalogue. 


LLWOOD 
Raisers and Growers 
53, Haywards Heath, 

YHASE CLOCHES are really 


unpr 
get 


Bros. 


The serious d 
otected crops 


TD. 


Susse 


anger 0 


warrants a warning 
all plants and seedlings promptly under 


Largest 
in the World. 


Carnation 
Dept 
x. 

frost-proof. 
f late frosts « 
to 


Low Barn 
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cloches. Choose the Chase 

the best general purpose cloche available 

| 24 inches long, 23 inches wide, 12 inches 
high, Portable, rigid, self ventilating, self 

watering. Pack o 16 ft.) £3 9s. 9d. 

Case of 30 (60 ft.) om 5s. Send for Cata- | 
logue.—Cuass_ Lip., 21 Cloche House, | 
Shepperton, Middx. Address of nearest | 


stoc kist_ on request. 


LITERARY _ 

7OUR PEN can pay for your Holiday- 
this year and all the holidays to come. 
If once you learn to write you can always 


| make money. 


The LSJ method of individual 


| 


coaching by correspondence brings success | 
while you learn rite to: Prospsecrvs 
Dert., The London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1 MUS. 4574 








| rises to 


| tact and sympathetic 





7, 8933 


MERICAN MAGAZINES by 
Postal subscription. National 
Magazine, 47s. 6d Life Int.) 57s. 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular 
graphy, 36s Complete Price List free.— 
Tuomas & Co. (S.P.). 111, Buchanan Street. 
Blackpool. 


yearly 
Geog 








6d.; | 
Photo- 


UTHORS’ MSS. of any iength typed in 

7 days é¢-day emergency service for | 
urgent work) Short Stories, &c., re- 
turn. Typescripts carefully checked. reat 
emphasis laid on accuracy and attractive 
presentation. 4-hour Duplic 
Indexing, cataloguing, ii Pp: 
reading. Literary research, &« ‘remporary 
secretaries Dictating mach ne. services. 
Translations from/into all guages. — 
Secrerariat Aunts, 5012 , Gr = 1d "Buildin ng 
Trafalgar Square i iI. 6411/2 
And Pantiles Ch ambers igh Street 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel 1255). 


NTEREST FOR MONEY. You have money 





to invest, but you don’t want just tc 
pay in for quick returns want a living 
interest, in something worth while. There's 
a fine bookshop. in beautiful surroundings. 
near London, needing the support you could 
give, and offering the interest y need 
Why not conta Box 608C 
ITERARY work undertaken. MSS. 2s 
4 per 1,000 words ccurate and prompt 
work. — ‘Nancy McFartane, 6 Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
PRIVATE Libraries Purchased.— Tre 
HAMMERSMITH BooKksHop, Beadon Road 
W.6. RIV. 6807 
wi... POR PROFIT.—Send for free 
Ox THe Recent INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85G.), Palace Gate, London, W.8 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he ov 
she, or the employment is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacen 
cies Order, 1952 

DMINISTRATIVE VACANCIES — London 
4 County Council Two examinations 

be he in 1953 for appointments t& 
Malor Este ati shments 
Competitive 


commences llth 





pen 
Por school-leavers of 


May. “advanced stan- 

dard *’ born on or between 2nd February, 

1935, and Ist February, 1936. Closing date 
9th April. (Leaflet OC1.) 

2. Special Competitive—20th and 2ist 
July. or persons born on or between 2nd 
August, 1929, and Ist Febr it 1934, who 
hold Higher School Certific or General 


Certificate of Educ —_ with. passes in four 


subjects including elish language and 
| Mathematics, two of the passes being at 
advanced level. Graduates (and under- 
graduates) given ave allowance (maximum 


Forces service 
mentioned 
* weighting 


1 year) for 
qualifications 
ance. Small 
for recent Forces service, some 

of vacancies for ex-National 
Closing date 15th June. (Leaflet 
Commencing salaries according to age 
between £288 at 18 and £450 at 24. Scale 
£660. Good conditions and leave, 
prospects of promotion y to ceenten 
y ail, 


Ex-regulars with 
ve age allow- 





reservation 
Servicemen. 
SC1.) 


marks given | 


| examinations. 


or ESstTaslisHments (A.1.) ’ 
S.E.1, for detailed 7 (with application 
form) required. (21 

PPLICATIONS are tavines for the posi- | 
4 tion of copywriter in the advertising 
department of leading photographic firm 


near London. Experience advantageous but 
not essential. Age not above 30.—Box 613C. 
B.C. requires Talks Producer to formu- 
e late ideas for and _ produce talks 
features, discussions and talks for rebroad- 
casting in North America. Sound academic 
background and general knowledge, particu- 
lar knowledge of contemporary economic and 
political developments, appreciation of style 
of spoken and written word, imagination, 
interest in all kinds 
First hand know- 
ledge of U.S.A and of their 
people and affairs and experience of writing 
would be an advantage. Salary £795 or 
£590 with five annual increments to maxi- 
mum £1,065 or £800. The lower grade 
would be appropriate for a candidate with- 
out all the required qualifications. Higher 
starting salaries are possible in either grade 
according to qualifications. Applications to 
APPOINTMENTS OrFicer, Broadcasting House, 
W.1, marked ** Talks, North American Spt.” 
within a week. For acknowledgement please 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
bh ORGANISER, female, wanted, 
starting September Must have experi- 
ence of mixed work. Full particulars as to 
age and experience with three copies of 
recent testimonials to the ASSOCIATION. OF 
Giats’ Crives, 2, Park Circus Place, Glas- 
gow, 
HE LI O. invites applicati 
of oeenes ot I on A the 
mal Train: Manpower 
Division of the a a “Labour Office, 
Geneva, Switzerlan Guns ations 
quired: (1) Nationality: United Kingdom. 
(2) Age: 30 to 45 years. 
English; good knowledge 
Spanish (4) University 
equivalent in experience. 
@ recognised technical 
s @ teacher 


ons for a post 


Voca- 





of French 

degree or the 
(5) Diploma from 
school. Experience 
a and administrator in the field 
of technical education. For further parti- 
culars and application forms apply, enclos- 
ing stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
to the InrernationaL Lasour Orrice, 38-39, 
Parliament Street, London, 8S. The 
closing date for the receipt in this Office 
of SOP application forms 
April, 195 


re- | 


(3) Mother tongue: | 
or } 


is 30th 





RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
require Publications Assistant in Wel- 
fare Department in London ties cover 
editorial layout of pumicetons dealing with 
Training, Safety, Health, Welfare and Joint 
Consultation. Experience of working with 
printers, publishers, and knowiedze of doe 
|} mentary films desirable. Salary N.C 
Grade £610-£672 inclusive Pension 
Scheme. Applications stating age, experi- 
ence, present post and salary to D. Morrat 
Director of stablishmen British Elec- 
tricity Authority, Winsley Street, W.1. by 
13th April, 1953. Quote reference AE.353 
HE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
District. Applications are invited the 
post of Organiser for Berkshire 
son appointed will be required 
qoedins and to maintain and 
branches and classes. Salary £400 
year Forms of application to be 
from the District SecRETARY. 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, Ox!ord, 
to whom they must be returned not later 
April 8th 


EDUCATIONAL 


Y: 500 a 
obtained 


than 


. eer TIVE and SECRETARIAL 
4 TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Srcae- 
AR 2 Arkwright Road, 
(HAM. 5986.) Resident 

Spec ~ a arrangements 





t appointments 
to Tur Vice-PRINCIPAL, 








epartment »p 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 
] IRKBECK COLLEGE (University of Lon 
don). Session 1953-1954 begins Monday, 
Sth October, 1953 Part-time (evening) 
courses provided for Internal Degrees 
the Faculties of Arts and Science and 
the Academic Postgraduate Diploma 
Psycholog ilities also provided 
part-time and “full- time students reading 
tor Higher Degrees in Arts and Science 
Application form (to be returned by Ist 
June, 1953) obtainable from the Recisrear, 
Birkbeck College, Malet Street, W.C.1 
Coane VACATION COURSE on 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE A_ Residential Course of 
inusual interest for both British and 


Foreign Students of English Literature wil) 
be held in Madingley Hall, Cambridge, from 
23 June-10 July, 1953. Full particulars from 
P E. Be, M.A., Stuart House, 
Cambridge 
ewer =! SECRETARY ?—Do you want 
better salary ? Modern = industr 
fully qualified men trained | 
Law and Administration. How 


demands 
Company 


qualify as a Chartered or Incorporated 
Secretary by inexpensive but efficient postal 
tuition Send for free booklet to The 
Principat, The Rapid Results College, Dept. 
900F., Tuition House, London, S.W.19, or 
call ‘at 235, Grand’ Buildings, Tratalgar 
Square, W.C.2. (WHItehall 8877.) 
(yometets SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
jider students at Davies's, White Lodge, 


2, 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 4465. 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
Navy and Army Entrance 
M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
PARK 7437. 

XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
Civil Service, Commercial, General 
of Education, &c. Also many 
practical (mon-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Merropotitan Cottece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
OREST SCHOOL CAMPS. Adventurous 
holidays in August for boys and ~ 64 

to 18. Expeditions and hikes. Traine 
Apply A. P. Coss, 19, High St., Trumping- 

ton, Cambridge. 


[=== 
RECUPERATE 


at 
SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


Where the traditional treatments 
featured by the late John Smediey 
are still practised with success, in 
congenial surroundings and without 
extra charge. 


The booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
sent on application. 


lst 
Tel 


1D 


tarial, 
Sert 


















SS 


BIRDPROOF GARDEN NETS. Best 
Frost & Rot-proof. STRONG 8u ariet 
Quaiity as ye! ROYAL GAR 

ANTEED COV 


GUA ERS FULLY ANY 
SIZES, Any ngths, Any L nm 
6d. Square Yard. Sent Immediatel 

Corriegs Paid. PEA & BEAN TRAIN- 
ING NETS, HEMP Best in a 
Fotprooted “Green. 8d. Square Yard 
Any Sizes from _ Stock. TENNIS 
NETS. & SURROUNDS, CRICKET 
pare POULTRY. CATALOGUE 





SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent. 











